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Wau-Bun: The Early Day in the Northwest. By Mrs. John H. 
Kinzie. A new edition edited by Louise Phelps Kellogg. (George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, 1930.) 412 pp. Price $2.50. 

The present edition of Wau-Bun is the most useful yet issued, and 
moreover it is the only one in print. The editorial work has been done by 
Doctor Kellogg, which is equivalent to saying that it is well done. She 
has contributed a short, though adequate, introduction, and the annota- 
tion is copious enough for all practical purposes. In its physical aspects 
the book is well printed and durably bound; the charming lithographs of 
the original edition (made from Mrs. Kinzie’s drawings) have been re- 
produced in excellent half-tone, and add much to the book’s interest. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the readers of this Magazine that 
Wau-Bun is one of the classics of western historical literature. As a 
record of pioneer experiences in Wisconsin, there is nothing else quite so 
appealing, and the substantial accuracy of the narrative has never been 
successfully questioned. 
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THE FIRST KIRMESS 
LEE W. METZNER’ 


— there is no current holiday so distinctly Belgian 
as the “kirmess,” I decided to use that for my theme. 
The decision crystallized with Louis Rubens last fall by ad- 
vertising on his kirmess poster “1858 to 1930.” In our neigh- 
borhood these harvest festivals are a tradition. They begin 
in late August at Grandlez now Lincoln and spread from 

munity to community—Brussels, Walhain, Rosiére, 
a.ity Daems, Duvall, Sansouver, Tonet, Dyckesville, 
Namur. 

My data has been gathered from many homes, so many 
older friends assisting that I dare not begin to name them. 
Even Professor M. J. Heynen, Belgian consul for Wiscon- 
sin and contiguous states, came to my rescue. When I was a 
little shaver Ike Karel, Pat Grimmer, George and Eli Du- 
vall, Charley Slama and other gay young blades were just 
stepping out into society. Whenever they wanted to put on 
something really big in the dance line, they would hire Du- 
vall’s Hall, and Heynen’s orchestra had to provide the music. 
Candidly now, those old boys haven’t changed much and by 
the same token, neither has Mr. Heynen. He is a little 
grayer now, a little more dignified, but at heart he is as jovial 
and friendly as ever—and what is more important, he still 

1I dedicate this article to my friends of Belgian descent wherever they may 
be; and, incidentally, put the responsibility for it on Carl W. André, who asked me 


to write on something characteristic of “his people.” Reprinted from the Ke- 
waunee Enterprise. 
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commands leadership in Green Bay’s music circles through 
sheer ability. 

In attempting this article I felt my limitations keenly. 
If you could sit with me, for instance, near the stove in a 
cozy farm kitchen and listen to Joe LaCrosse Sr., sing the 
“Marseillaise,” you would realize how difficult it is to inter- 
pret the spirit of that early kirmess in cold print. 

The names I have used are of men who were actually 
present and though I have used without permission, and in 
a figurative sense only, the name of Amia Champaign as 
my leading character, he actually existed and homesteaded 
what is now the Felix Massart farm. He was the father-in- 
law of the late E. F. Massart, himself prominent in the early 
days of Lincoln township’s political history. I hope the ar- 
ticle will prove interesting and give as much pleasure to your 


readers as I got in being welcomed into the family circle of 
these friends of mine. 





“All that waste, or unimproved country northward along 
the peninsula extending through Kewaunee and Door coun- 
ties, is being rapidly settled up, principally by Belgians. Our 
citizens, who have been accustomed to regard that region as 
an unbroken wilderness, would be astonished to see the 
change which has been wrought within a year or two. We 
have noticed it along shore, in the clearings which are being 
made, and the houses which begin to peep out, one after an- 
other, among the trees; and many of those who have been in- 
land tell us that from Rosseau’s Tavern northward to Little 
Sturgeon Bay, there is a constant succession of substantial 
farms of from five to forty acres, with excellent crops 
growing.” 


*Excerpt from an article in the Green Bay Advocate, edition of July 23, 
1857. 
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The First Kirmess—It was late August, the year—1858. 
On the western rim of that unbroken sea of forest that 
dipped down toward La Baye Verte, a ruddy, opulent look- 
ing sun was just tangling itself among the leafy branches of 
the taller tree tops. Young, broad-shouldered Amia Cham- 
paign paused at the edge of the little clearing that extended 
a few acres about his log cabin and his eyes lit up with satis- 
faction as he contemplated the scene. It was a little over two 
years now since he had left his home in Grandlez in the 
province of Brabant, Belgium, to test his mettle in this new 
country. It was exactly two years since he had staked his 
claim in this wilderness of Wisconsin, in a country whose 
very name—Kewaunee—still sounded barbaric to his un- 
accustomed ears. He pridefully viewed the results of those 
two years’ labor in retrospect now—his log home with the 
adjacent well-sweep, the clearing, the little stable of cedar 
uprights chinked with moss that housed his oxen and a couple 
of hogs and lastly, the purposely neat and symmetrical straw 
stack that he carefully guarded by means of a birch pole 
cloture. This was his first real harvest and the earth had 
yielded with an abundance that was almost breath-taking. 
He paused to multiply his yield by his still virgin acres and 
the result made him fairly dizzy. Slowly then his gaze wan- 
dered back to his dwelling again and oddly enough his coun- 
tenance fell and the glad light in his eyes gave way to a 
vaguely disturbing gloom. He turned abruptly into the 
forest on the impulse of a suddenly remembered errand and 
pointed his sabots in a northeasterly direction. 

To you and me that walk along the forest trail in the 
northwestern corner of what is now Lincoln township would 
be a pleasant, novel and exciting experience. ‘Tall maples 
and basswoods lifted their clean boles up twenty feet to a 
leafy, matted arbor. In the gathering dusk startled deer 
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gazed transfixed a moment and then scampered suddenly in 
panicky flight. There was a faintly perceptible coolness in 
the hollows now and the tang of wood smoke from settlers’ 
clearings—those thin smoke spirals that bend back to earth 
on the damp, cool air of evening. If Amia were aware of Na- 
ture’s bounty or beauty, there was no hint of it in his expres- 
sion. Something had happened at home that upset, tempora- 
rily, all his hopes and ambitions, something that was all 
the more serious because it was so intangible. It was his wife 
this time who was causing him concern. As he trudged stol- 
idly forward, his troubled mind took up again that fruitless 
and wearying circle of the worried. True they had both 
been homesick the first year, and a little frightened the time 
their first born had arrived, what with no doctor available at 
any price. However, those matters had quickly righted them- 
selves. Now with a splendid harvest, closer neighbors, and an 
opportunity to take things easier, his Marie had suddenly 
become listless toward his plans and what was worse had 
developed the temper of a tigress. For two weeks already 
she was irritable and cross and today had come the climax. 
He paused to recharge his pipe and he had to smile again in 
spite of his forebodings. Maybe it was only the laziness 
due to the heat of midday, but his ox team had stalled in 
dragging a felled maple. Marie was driving at the time. 
Suddenly, with an outburst that would have jolted a mule 
skinner, his good wife had grabbed the ox goad and be- 
labored the animals so lustily that they were glad to run 
bellowing for their lives. He had to chuckle when he thought 
of it. The surprised cattle appeared to have actually for- 
gotten about the log that trailed behind them. That wasn’t 
all. Because he had dared to laugh, his wife had turned the 
batteries of her wrath on him and when she had completely 
exhausted his lineage, had stalked away to the house and 
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stayed there. At first he had thought to consult his neighbor, 
Clement Joly, young like himself, but then he prudently de- 
cided to seek elder counsel instead. He was heading now for 
his old friend, Jean B. Macceaux. In double harness old 
Jean Baptiste was a veteran, and incidentally he ran a little 
tavern, also, up on the county line. Amia was in no mood 
to visit with others, so he shaped his course to avoid the Kin- 
nart homestead and again the Spinette, Delfosse, and Grouf- 
coeur clearings. Now he was skirting the boundary lines of 
the Denis homestead and here at last the trail widened and 
he knew he approached his destination. He was on a well 
defined road, traversing east and west through the dense 
forest—the forerunner of the road his grandson snappily de- 
scribes as “County C.” 

The baying of a dog broke the stillness of the evening and 
a gruff voice admonished, “Allez, Shep!” 

“Good, the old man is home,” said Amia to himself. 

Any lingering doubt he may have had was dispelled a 
moment later by the loud, “Bien voila, Amia!” bellowed in 
Macceaux’s jovial voice. “Is it really you, my friend, or do 
I dream? Quelles nouvelles?” Then without waiting for an 
answer, ““Sacré bleu, but you are welcome.” He came for- 
ward in greeting and now with a friendly slap on the back, 
he invited “Venons, Amia, un petit goiter—que? Then we 
will visit—that bench outside—a pipe—a friend—it is a dif- 
ferent evening already. But, Amia, you look tired, you drive 
yourself too—” 

“No, no, Baptiste, it is not the work that wearies me. 
That is why I have come to ask your counsel—but let us 
drink first to our health—my trouble will wait.” 

“You see, Baptiste,” he concluded later as they sat to- 
gether on the bench in the darkness, “I come to you with 
this problem because I know you can help me. You have 
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been married these many years, you. To myself I have said, 
‘He has a wife and five daughters; surely such a one will 
understand women.’ ” 

“Mais, Amia,” rejoined Baptiste sadly, “you do not 
comprehend. A wife and five daughters, true and that makes 
six reasons why I cannot help you. Me understand women? 
No, no, Amia, I am too honest to accept the compliment. 
At first I had thought to do so, but now—truly I do not ex- 
pect to live that long. Let me call my Odile. Possibly she 
can describe the malady. Odile! Odile! Venez ici!” 

Obedient to his summons came “la femme Macceaux” 
from her kitchen to listen, in turn, to Amia’s recital of his 
domestic difficulties. 

When he had finished, she said sadly, “Me, I have not 
been myself either since the harvest. A heavy heart does 
not make light work. In our old homeland, in Grandlez, 
they are making ready for the kirmess. In every home they 
are preparing a feast to welcome the old friends. And here,” 
she paused to grimace, “here for two years no kirmess; not 
even ‘traiter mon pourceau.’ No! after a bountiful harvest 
we get ready to clear more land.” 

“True,” rejoined Amia, “but do not forget, also, the pov- 
erty that was our lot in the old country. Here we grow rich. 
This,” and he gestured eloquently, “this is the land of 
plenty.” 

“Plenty,” snapped the good woman shrilly, “Oui, beau- 
coup d’ouvrage—deraciner des chicots—ramasser des pier- 
res! Plenty, you are right and if that is all we may look for- 
ward to, I, for one, am ready to depart this accursed wilder- 
ness,” and she strode back angrily to her work. 

“C’est le diable ca!” murmured Amia when she had gone. 
“But that came from the heart.” He turned toward the silent 
Baptiste who had been listening intently and clucked his 
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tongue sympathetically. “It seems the contagion spreads, 
Baptiste. How now, friend? What next is to be done?” 

Baptiste shook an admonitory finger. 

“Keoutez, Amia!” There was a growing excitement in 
Macceaux’s voice as he talked. “Just two weeks from last 
Sunday the good Father Daems will be with us again. That 
is splendid. On that day will begin our kirmess; our first 
kirmess in America! Think of that, Amia! You must ap- 
point the committee (les jeunesses), and if you will permit 
the offer, my poor place is at your service. I think I have 
found the remedy you seek, at least it is worth trying. Now 
then, it is growing late; depart friend to your home and 
apply it. Portez vous bien, Amia!” 

“Bon soir, Baptiste!” 

The succeeding days were busy ones in that new and 
sparsely settled community. Our friend Macceaux had 
judged the situation shrewdly. Your true Belgian makes a 
thrifty, patient, hard working pioneer, but he has the volatile 
nature of a Frenchman. He works hard and he insists on a 
little pleasure being sandwiched in occasionally. “Venez 
manger avec nous!” Quickly the good news spread from 
clearing to clearing to leave a happy excitement in its wake. 
In every home preparations for the event went on apace. 
Old trunks were dragged out from under puncheon beds 
or lifted down from rafters and lofts. There was a feverish 
overhauling of contents to see if they would yield some bit 
of finery for the coming event. Leather shoes, long set aside 
for a special occasion, were re-oiled and made flexible. Fresh 
evergreen boughs were cut and brought in to replace the old 
ones that served in lieu of a mattress. Earthen floors were 
newly sanded and there were long pilgrimages to Dyckes- 
ville and Green Bay to replenish larders with those materials 
so necessary to that kirmess delicacy, Belgian pie. There was 
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many a friendly argument over these trips and who should 
make them. 





“It was considered a vacation of a sort in itself,” one of 
my old friends tells me. 

“A treat?’ I ask a little skeptically. “A treat to walk 
sixty miles with a fifty pound sack of flour, to say nothing 
of the weight of the other purchases?” 

“Well,” was his reply, “it was either that or lifting logs 
and swinging a grub hoe. It was before my time but my 
mother told me she made the trip often and I honestly believe 
she was glad to go. It was a change of motion. The grist 
mill was at De Pere and when you once got to Dyckesville, 
you could always count on falling in with some acquaintance 
who was walking your way. She thought nothing of it.” 





At last the great day arrived. In the morning Father 
Daems celebrated Mass for his congregation in the new 
settlement, already called Rosiére, and now, in the afternoon, 
the committee were foregathered at Macceaux’s conspicuous 
in the blue and white ribbon decorations across their broad 
chests, the insignia of their office. It was a trying day for 
our host. In his anxiety to have events pass off smoothly, he 
tried to be everywhere at once and to oversee all personally. 
Once he thouzghtlessly invaded the kitchen to see how things 
in that important quarter were progressing. The day was 
warm and his face was flushed and there was a singular 
brightness to his eye that to you or me would simply denote 
extreme agitation. 

“How then, chére amie?” he addressed his wife. “Is all 
in readiness?” 
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It had been a busy week for her, and I believe she was 
ready to give him a verbal broadside for his intrusion when 
she noted that telltale gleam in his eye. 

“Listen to me,” she said slowly and emphatically, with 
a touch of that suspicion that somehow lurks in every wifely 
breast. “Listen to me, Monsieur Macceaux. Because they 
have nicknamed you ‘Mouchons,’ a bird, must you then 
choose to become a boiled owl? I don’t ask or need instruc- 
tion from you on my job: see to it that you do as well on 
your end—and—remember what I say—stay sober!” 

A shout outside provided timely interruption to our host 
and out he went, glad to retreat. The guests were arriving— 
and what a hubbub. All the pent-up emotions of two years’ 
suppression exploding in a joyous acclaim at this public re- 
union of friends and countrymen. Clad in wide trousers and 
the loose fitting sawrot or blouse are the men, while the 
women and girls wear the tight bodice and voluminous skirts 
of the period, with always a white apron added on holidays. 

We will just walk over quietly and stand near the com- 
mittee and try to catch some of the names of those settlers as 
they arrive. I don’t believe there is another nationality that 
is so prone to nicknaming friends as the Belgians are, so we 
will have to ask someone to decipher the names or identify 
the parties as they come. We will have to depend on our 
ears now to interpret the syllables into English. 

“Bon jour ‘Katchet’ and ‘Mustok,’ and Pierre and 
John ‘Del Fronsee’-—and ‘Mee an sha sha’—well, well— 
this will be a day.” And in the order named Prosper and 
Amand Naze come into view and Joe Bouchonville and then 
two lithe young emigrants from the Lorraine border in old 
Namur, designated therefore as “Peter and John, the 
Frenchmen” who are none other than Peter and John André 
and lastly, their neighbor, John J. Charles. And now from 
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the west comes Clement Barrett and his friends “Gatto” 
(Frank J. Wendricks) and “Virlee” (Joseph Dantoin). 
Here are Pierre Mathie, Eugene Groufcoeur, August Denis, 
Eugene Delwiche, Charley Spinette, Victor Lesmonde, and 
William and J. B. Kinnart. They are all neighboring home- 
steaders but their joy is none the less great at being together 
once more in this festival transplanted from the homeland. 
When a great shout goes up, we inquire the cause but we 
can’t make ourselves heard in the din. We soon learn the 
reason. 

These later arrivals have come from Grandlez and Sans- 
ouver—not in Belgium—in Kewaunee County—and here 
are Joseph Duchesne, Isadore Gilson, Jean B. Noel, Jean J. 
Gaspard, Pierre Houart, Joseph de Bauche, Jean Gigot, 
Pierre J. Pinchart, Jean J. Dhuey, Lambert Higuet, Jean 
and Joseph Macceaux and Emanuel Defnet. All that early 
afternoon old friends pour in from every forest trail and in 
the crowd we see Joseph Wautlet, Jacques J. Frepont, 
Edmund and August Malfroid, Jean J. Lorge, Xavier 
Herrally and many others. And they do not come alone. 
Marie and Odile and Octavie and Melanie and Desirée and 
Emerence are there too, and in the excitement their cheeks 
take on a higher color and their eyes sparkle and I find my- 
self hoping that the music and dancing will soon commence. 

“Just look at those men and women,” said a descendant 
of one of those Belgian pioneers to me. Straight, strong, 
clean limbed, splendid physical types. In every pioneer 
American settlement, too, regardless of nationality, they can 
be duplicated. How often we hear the statement, “America 
is great because of her natural resources.” Here is the pick 
of a nation’s manhood and womanhood. It took courage to 
break old ties and brave the dangers of a new land. It is true 
that America had an abundance of natural resources but re- 
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member that she also got the men and women that were capa- 
ble of developing them. It was the combination that made 
her great. 

They are getting ready for the first dance now—that 
grand march in the open that traditionally opens the festiv- 
ities. Joe Lumaye has his cornet out. Carle Massey is giving 
a few preliminary slides on his trombone, Francois Legreve 
works the keys on his bass horn and Norbert Mignon is test- 
ing out the strings on his violin. I notice though a worried 
look on the faces of several of the committeemen and Amia 
Champaign tries to calm their misgivings. 

“Theophile Lebut?” he says, “No, friends, he never dis- 
appoints. He and his clarinet will be here presently. You 
may depend on that.” 

As if in answer, there comes from the forest, apparently 
afar off, the faint, clear notes of a familiar melody. A hush 
falls on the assemblage then as the strains of “La Braban- 
conne” come softly floating on the late summer air—“La 
Brabanconne”—the national song of the valiant little 
homeland—“La Brabanconne” with its age old, gripping 
appeal to all faithful Belgian hearts. , 

Aprés des siecles d’esclavage, 
Le Belge, sortant du tombeau, 


A reconquis, par son courage, 
Son nom, ses droits, et son drapeau. 


As I watch those young people in an alien land, manfully 
struggling to control the flood of emotions that surge up 
within them, there is an unexpected tightening of my own 
throat in response. True enough they are exiles from choice 
but the severing of family ties, to many it meant forever, was 
none the less poignant. The song ends and the music slowly 
dies away in the distance. There is a pause while faces remain 
averted and then, abruptly, there comes again from the forest 
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another tune, this time that zestful, inspiring, marching song 
of Republican France—the “Marseillaise.” Out from be- 
hind a tree steps Monsieur Lebut, clarinet to lips, and with 
soldierly stride approaches his audience. He is clothed in the 
blue capot of the Belgian military, brass buttons resplendent 
in the afternoon sun. With that buoyant Belgian spirit again 
in evidence, radiant smiles break through the tears and with 
a mighty shout the assemblage gives utterance to that un- 
quenchable spirit of a liberty-loving people, fairly drowning 
out our friend Lebut’s beloved instrument. 

Aux Armes. Citoyens! 

Formez vos bataillons! 

Marchons! Marchons! 

Qu’un sang impur 

Abreuve nos sillons! 





“T knew Theophile Lebut well,” Louis Rubens told me. 
“He was a splendid musician and he gave freely of his time 
and talent. He had a flair for the dramatic too. I recall dis- 
tinctly when he passed away. He had a crony, a fellow musi- 
cian, living down near Bottkols, by the name of Bernard 
Steinbach. Herr Steinbach played the requiem mass for his 
friend on the clarinet. It was very impressive: so much so 
that it stands clearly in my memory even today.” 





And now Monsieur Lebut is among his friends and he is 
receiving their salutations and acclaims. His sympathies and 
thoughts are with the young folks though and when he sees 
them pairing off, he halts the greetings quickly and signals 
his fellow musicians to be ready. With apparent satisfac- 
tion his glance rests on stalwart young August Delfosse and 
he walks over to confront him. 
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“Bien Gustin! Why do you keep us waiting? Has your 
right arm lost its cunning or think you, you can still wield the 
flag baton?” 

August blushes modestly and haltingly consents to try, 
and instantly an American flag appears, apparently from 
nowhere, and is thrust into his waiting hand. His bearing 
changes. He is no longer one of the merrymakers. He is 
their leader. His spine stiffens. He orders the young gal- 
lants to choose their partners for the first dance. Let me say 
here that that is one command that seems to me superfluous. 
If I am any judge at all, this had been done two hours ago. 
Again he commands, this time to attention and with a flour- 
ish of the flag the music starts and the dancers are off. There 
follow the many intricate figures of the dance with August 
signalling the changes in a penetrating bass. Coming down 
from the dim past they come to me only sketchily but I catch 
his, “Grand rond! Chaines des dames! Quatres par quatres! 
A la main gauche! A la main droit! Les dames en avant! 
Les cavaliers 4 l’entours! Balance tout! Marchons tout a 
la comptoir!” 

I am interested in young Delfosse’s technique as a con- 
ductor. With that first flourish of the flag, not once has the 
bunting drooped or wavered. Up and down, side to side, 
weaving numberless figures, always to the beat of the music 
it travels. It crackles and snaps with the vigor of his move- 
ments like shots from a pistol. 





“T will always believe that August Delfosse never had an 
equal as flag man,” said an old-timer. “He was a heavy set 
man and he used his tremendous energy in keeping that flag 
taut. It seems to me, as I look back, that he kept those danc- 
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ers speeded up on his own vitality. When August called off, 
you knew you were dancing.” 





The music ends and with much laughing and good- 
natured bantering, the crowd moves towards the improvised 
hall for the balance of the day’s and evening’s entertainment. 

Not yet are these new settlers prepared for that second 
day of celebration, when the young men contend for a bridle 
prize or the girls run for handkerchiefs. It will be many 
years before the horse supplants the ox as beast of burden. 
“Courir la bride,” they called that bridle race and many 
an old farm nag unwittingly jousted for his own ensnare- 
ment. Too early also was it for the “Courir l’oie,” in which 
a live goose was the victim. The goose was anchored forty 
paces away from the contestant. Blindfolded and equipped 
with a scythe blade, the end of which was wrapped in burlap, 
his task was to decapitate the goose. But wait. Before he 
starts, he is whirled around and when released, the crowd 
gives him a wide berth because his sense of direction is 
rather blurred. 

“They had to discontinue the goose hunt in windy 
weather,” my informant adds. “A canny young fellow dis- 
covered that no matter how balled up his sense of direction 
was, the direction of the wind was constant and he almost 
bankrupted the first kirmess in which he put his idea into 
practice.” 

Late evening. The dancers reluctantly bid each other 
good bye and start on their long walks homeward. In single 
file, southwestward through the forest, travel young Amia 
and his wife Marie. They stride along silently, Amia deeply 
engrossed in thought. The kirmess was over. Were his trou- 
bles over too? He pondered how to broach the subject of 
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health to his wife but he need not have worried. Refreshed 
in mind and body by the day of reunion and dancing, the 
young woman’s practical mind was already looking forward 
to the morrow. 

“Bien Amia,” she says, “we have had our feast day and a 
pleasant time it has proved. The weather continues favorable 
but one must not tempt Providence. The oxen have rested 
too and to-morrow we must start early so that we may add 
new land to our tilled acres before the snow flies.” 

It was fortunate for Amia that the night was dark, else 
would his face have betrayed his great astonishment and joy. 
His mind moved rapidly framing a suitable reply. 

When he did answer, it was only by great effort that he 
managed to keep out of his voice any hint of the elation that 
he felt. Quietly, with all the instinctive, accumulated wis- 
dom of generations of benedicts, he merely grunted, “Bon!” 











MEMOIRS OF MARY D. BRADFORD 


CHAPTER VI 


MY FIRST TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Part One 


HAT was stated in the previous chapter about my be- 

ing obliged to start out at sixteen years of age to earn 
my own living was not told for the purpose of eliciting sym- 
pathy. I am glad it so happened. My only regret about 
this period is that I did not graduate from the high school 
and have that valuable piece of paper, a diploma; not to pos- 
sess it was a distinct handicap, but after a while the lack of 
it ceased to bob up and embarrass me. 

Burbank, in one of his latest books, says something about 
the “hardships of youth” with which I am in perfect accord. 
He says, “I learned through them, and got experience out 
of them, and was made better and stronger and more self- 
reliant by them;—they were milestones on my road, and not 
mill stones around my poor bowed neck at all.” 

My “first milestone” on the long road traveled as a 
teacher was a country school, then described as District No. 
2, Towns of Paris and Yorkville, a joint district in Kenosha 
and Racine counties. On the same site now stands the Jef- 
ferson School. As was related in Chapter V, my professional 
qualifications for this work consisted of a poor, third grade 
certificate the result of an examination held by the county 
superintendent, Tom Maguire, at the village of Woodworth 
in Pleasant Prairie. 
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One subject named in this certificate was Theory and 
Practice of Teaching in which I received a standing of sev- 
enty. But I am quite sure of being at that time innocent 
of ever having read a book on pedagogy, and doubt very 
much if the word meant much to me. The questions in 
this subject were probably of a very general character, such 
as anybody with common sense and with recollections of one 
or two good teachers, could have answered. I knew nothing 
about teachers’ magazines, and had never attended a teach- 
ers’ institute. 

No better measure of general educational progress can 
be found than that resulting from the comparison of what 
preparation is required today before a girl is allowed to try 
to teach, and what I have just described as my own. My 
chief qualifications then were those fundamental ones that 
now and ever will be needed for success as a teacher: good 
health, love of children, ambition to succeed, willingness to 
work, a small degree, then, of what George Herbert Palmer 
calls “vicariousness” (ability to put myself in the child’s 
place, and sense his point of view), and mental honesty,— 
that is, freedom from pretense of knowing what I did not 
know, coupled with the desire to really know,—these credit- 
able chiefly to my home environment, as fundamental things 
in character always are. My inheritance from my father of a 
sense of humor—‘“the ability to see others as they fail to see 
themselves,” has always been an angel of consolation in this 
work-a-day world. Teachers especially need it, for they last 
longer and their influence is enhanced by it. 

How the school was secured for me I do not know, but 
probably through my father’s acquaintance in that district, 
since our old Paris home was but four miles from it. The 
school began sometime in April and continued for three 
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months. The salary was twenty-five dollars a month, a very 
poor salary, but I was a very poor teacher. 

On Sunday afternoon preceding the opening day, my 
father and mother drove me in our two-seated, one-horse 
buggy to the home of William Baker, whose son John was 
the clerk of the district, and who, with his wife, lived with 
the father. William Baker was an early settler, and my par- 
ents were acquainted with him and his family. 

There was in this household an unfortunate sister, who 
made a deeper impression on me than any of the others. She 
was probably the victim of infantile paralysis—not named 
then—which had come upon her in early childhood. She was 
almost helpless and incapable of articulate speech. I was 
deeply affected by the sight of her bent body, bowed head 
and twisted neck, and was very conscious of the fixed gaze 
of her bright, appealing eyes. 

After a brief visit, the time came for the departure of 
my parents. I watched the somewhat difficult feat of getting 
my crippled father into the buggy, which my mother from 
long experience knew just how to do. Then with an unus- 
ually brief adieu to me, they drove away. They probably 
sensed the condition and knew that I was struggling with 
an emotional disturbance which had better not be rendered 
worse by any demonstration on their part. With an acute 
feeling of grief I watched them until they disappeared down 
the road; then, knowing that they would turn a corner and 
go southward, I stood until they re-appeared beyond a grove 
of trees, and again I watched them with bursting heart until 
they finally passed from my sight beyond a hill. I was ex- 
periencing my first homesickness. Realizing that my watch- 
ing was being watched, I struggled for control, and as soon 
as possible, disappeared from sight within the little parlor 
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bedroom where, I was told, my things had been put, and 
there gave vent to my feelings. 

When the call to supper came, I responded with appetite 
completely gone. The invalid daughter seemed more inter- 
ested than ever in me, and I discovered one thing that di- 
verted my thought a little; it was that she did not deserve 
the dreadful epithet attached to her name in the neighbor- 
hood. She was not destitute of intelligence, and evidently 
understood all that was being said. A dispute over a date 
having arisen at the supper table, the question was referred 
to her, and she uttered a few vocal sounds unintelligible to 
me, upon which her father said, “There, I was right, it was 
March 20” (or some other special date). As this experience 
is recalled, I think of that beautiful building of which Ken- 
osha is today so justly proud—the school for crippled chil- 
dren; and recall seeing there a child as badly off as was Rox- 
anna Baker. She is being taught to read, and is receiving 
restorative help—thanks to this humane age which recog- 
nizes the rights of all children! 

After the lights were lit, Mr. Baker brought out the old 
school register, a large, flat, black book, and explained to me © 
how to keep it; a small school bell and a big iron key were 
also produced. Then I was told that it would be necessary 
for me to sign a contract, and the paper was placed before 
me. I immediately signed “on the dotted line” pointed out 
to me. I timidly raised the question as to where I would live 
and was somewhat relieved to learn that it could not be there, 
even though at the same time it raised a troublesome problem. 
I would have to find a boarding place and was told of dif- 
ferent people in the district who had kept the teachers. As I 
knew none of these, nor where they lived, I retired with an 
added reason for wishing I was at home. 
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It was not necessary to call me the next morning. I put 
on the pretty, clean, brown and white striped calico dress de- 
signed for this occasion, and had a white apron wrapped in a 
paper to take to school with my other school equipment. The 
clerk kindly loaned me a big silver watch until I could get a 
timepiece of my own. I was furnished with a lunch in a tin 
dinner pail. The early farm breakfast permitted a prompt 
start, and before eight o’clock arrived, I was off on the half- 
mile walk to the school. 

On the way I passed a house on the north side of the 
road; a woman with several children was at the gate, and I 
was surprised to hear her call my name. I immediately rec- 
ognized her as Sarah, who as a young woman had worked for 
my mother on the farm. Sarah! whom we had all liked for 
her warm Irish heart, pleasant smile, musical voice, and in- 
teresting stories. I felt better at once. I was no longer 
totally friendless. When she asked me where I was going to 
board, and I replied that I did not know, she evidently de- 
tected how I felt, and said soothingly, “You can come here. 
Weare poor, my husband is sick, and there are four children; 
but if you can put up with it all, and want to come, we'll 
make room for you, somehow.” I accepted forthwith, and 
went on somewhat lighter hearted. Sarah was a member of 
the Henderson family, North-of-Ireland emigrants, of ex- 
cellent repute, who had settled in Paris not far from our old 
home. The parents with the eldest daughter, Sarah, and 
four younger children, Willie, George, Alex, and Johnnie 
had come to America the year of the famine, leaving three 
others to follow later. Mr. Henderson, a very kind, tender- 
hearted man, had told my father that he had left not because 
they were in danger of starvation, but that he could not bear 
to see the faces of starving people, and of hungry children 
looking through the windows of his cottage when his family 
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were eating. He died in a year or two, unable to adjust him- 
self to the new life. Sarah had much innate refinement and 
was a good woman. 

The school building stood close to the road, and was a 
dirty, forlorn looking place, not much like the one I had 
known so well in District No. 5, told about in previous chap- 
ters. When I got to it, I discovered that the doorstep was 
broken down. There was lacking in me the poetic insight of 
Whittier, who saw in such a building “a ragged beggar, 
sunning’’—although the metaphor is an apt one for what I 
saw on that April morning in 1872. But I hoped for some- 
thing better within. Did not the people of a district always 
see to it that cleaning had been done, and that soap and hot 
water had cleared away the effects of the winter’s usage, and 
made the room fit for teacher and children? 

Not “always,” as I saw as soon as the door, after some 
urging had yielded, and the interior of the room was revealed. 
The sight that met my eyes will never be forgotten. A de- 
serted old cabin, never again intended to be used as a habita- 
tion, could not have been much worse than that school room— 
“the temple of learning” for the children of Joint District © 
No. 2, Paris and Yorkville! 

The first object I saw was a large, oblong box-stove 
which stood on a raised platform made of brick laid edgewise, 
and kept in place by a frame of narrow boards. The boards 
extended a little above the brick, and had evidently served 
as a scraper for men’s muddy boots. Chunks of dried mud 
bordered the brick platform, and more of it was on the floor 
all about. The platform itself was dotted with tobacco quids; 
another product of the chewing process had left abundant 
traces on platform, stove sides, hearth, and floor. Ashes 
crowded out of the stove upon the hearth; some sticks of 
wood and accompanying litter were on the floor near the 
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stove. Strewn about the room were innumerable pieces of 
paper. A thick coat of dust, the accumulation since the 
winter term had closed two months or more ago, was over 
window sills, seats, desks and chair, except that the last 
named article had been more recently dusted, as had some of 
the pupils’ desks, by the clothes of those who had used them 
as seats. 

Before I had fully taken in the situation, one of the older 
boys arrived and in reply to my inquiry as to what had 
happened here, said, “They held the spring caucus here.” 

“When?” 

“Qh, several weeks ago.” 

He did not seem surprised at conditions, and had prob- 
ably seen the same on previous opening days. Other children 
were now arriving happy, eager, bright, all with slates, some 
with books—every one ready to begin school. 

When I asked if anybody knew where a broom could be 
found, several dashed to a corner of the room, where I, for 
the first time, observed a door opening into a small closet. 
A boy brought forth what had once been a broom. Had he 
found there, instead of this object, a hoe, it could have been 
put to effective service. When I said to the children that we 
could not begin school until the room was cleaned up a little, 
everybody wanted to help. Two boys set to work with the 
old stub of a broom to clean up around the stove, using an 
old geography cover in lieu of a dustpan. Another boy vol- 
unteered to borrow a broom and dustpan from the woman 
living across the road. A girl said she would run home and 
get some dust cloths. Since it was evident that the old 
wooden pail found in the closet would not hold water, it was 
suggested by someone, where a pail could be borrowed, so 
he and a companion set forth gleefully to fetch it, with the 
suggestion added by the teacher to borrow also a tin cup or 
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dipper. My request to have all windows raised as high as 
possible sent several scurrying to the yard to find sticks to 
prop up the windows. Very soon a draft was carrying out 
into the sunlight a cloud of dust arising from a vigorously 
used broom. Dusting duly followed, some of the older girls 
insisting upon helping in this work. 

When it was all over, alas for my clean dress and apron, 
and the heavy braid of hair hanging below my hat. My hands 
looked like those of a coal heaver, and my face likewise. 
Little mirrors were not then an inseparable part of a young 
woman’s toilet equipment; but I could judge something of 
how I looked from the appearance of my most ardent helpers 
who had insisted upon keeping in the thickest of the fray. A 
rather rough acting boy came up now and said, “Teacher, 
I'll pour water on your hands.” We went to the back of the 
schoolhouse where the rite was performed, the ablution in- 
cluding not only hands but face. Then turning my back on 
my helper, I did the only thing I could under the circum- 
stances, dried my face and hands on an article of feminine 
apparel not then obsolete or even ential white 
cotton petticoat. 

With my self-respect somewhat restored, I rang the bell 
with considerable dignity, and about sixteen boys and girls 
took their seats. Names and ages were taken down, later to 
be transferred to the register with pen and ink. I remember 
having a peculiar sensation when a big girl who had kept 
aloof during the janitorial performance gave her age as 
nineteen. She was Sarah Slater and among other things she 
wanted to study algebra. Algebra! I had only begun to study 
it in high school that year. I was a little scared but tried not 
to let her know it. She had brought a textbook, and Oh Joy! 
it was the one I knew. Another pupil was a nine-year-old 
girl named Julia Meyers, daughter of Philip J. Meyers of 
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that district." My predecessor had left no record, and with 
the help of the various textbooks brought by the children I 
made as good a classification as I could. There was one be- 
ginner, and at that time this meant starting out with teach- 
ing him his A B C’s. 

This is a true story of my first day as a teacher. When it 
was over, I wended my way to Sarah’s house, accompanied 
proudly by three of her children, Esther, Jane, and Willie, 
two of whom went gladly to fetch my things from Mr. 
Baker’s. All day I had been too busy to think of home, but 
now the cloud settled down upon my spirits. Sarah noticed 
my dejected appearance, and wise as she was, knew the cause 
and asked me to sew up a rip in Jane’s dress, which I gladly 
did, and felt the restorative effect which occupation brings. 

The domestic economy made it necessary for Esther to 
be my bed-fellow, but this was not objectionable; she was a 
well-behaved, interesting child, and besides, what else was 
there to do? I could not leave Sarah now, even if another 
place had offered, after she had worked all day changing 
things to accommodate me. She was worried because I did 
not eat, but the difference between her food and mother’s 
was not the real cause of my lack of appetite. At night I 
felt sure that I could walk that fourteen miles to Kenosha 
and that I must do it. It is pretty hard when emancipation 
of youth from the home, an absolutely necessary thing to 
normal manhood and womanhood, has to be brought about 
at one fell stroke! In the morning the sight of Sarah’s chil- 
dren and of what was expected of me brought me to my 
senses, and I did not run away from duty. 


*She is now Mrs. Joseph Meyers of Lincoln, Nebraska, the wife of a pros- 
perous business man, and the mother of several successful sons and daughters. 
She writes very commendable poetry. Recently when visiting relatives in Ke- 
nosha, she called on me and reminded me of the time when I was her teacher. 
She gave a very interesting account of her later schooling in a Nebraska dugout, 
and of herding sheep on a Nebraska prairie. 
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One day I found a new broom beside the school door. 
On another day, about the middle of the forenoon, when 
everything was moving quietly, and all were intent upon 
their work, the door was suddenly pushed open, and an 
article tossed in upon the floor with a startling clatter. A 
rough voice bellowed, “Dares yer doostpon!” and the door 
slammed before I could possibly make acknowledgment. 
I laughed and the children with me. Who he was I did not 
know; someone delegated by a member of the board perhaps, 
to get the desired article. His manner of delivery suggested 
impatience at the trouble caused him, and that he considered 
the purchase of a dustpan a waste of the district’s money 
when there was a wide door out of which dust could be swept. 
These articles were used, and we soon had a floor which al- 
though quite unacquainted with soap and water was, at least, 
“broom clean.” 

At the end of two weeks, two of my sisters drove from 
town to take me home “for the week-end,” but instead of 
that handy phrase, “for over Saturday” was used. I was very 
happy to see them and interested, as we drove along, to learn 
what had happened during the past two weeks. When I got ° 
home, my mother exclaimed upon her first sight of me, 
“What is the matter? Have you been sick?” Rather hollow- 
eyed and pale, and about ten pounds lighter than when I left 
home, my appearance was startling to her. But the worst 
discovery had not yet been made. After supper when my 
experiences were being related, mother said, “Mary, why do 
you scratch your head?” 

My answer was the very natural one, “Because it itches.” 

An investigation of causes was immediately started and 
more exclamations from mother were heard. This is what 
had happened—a grand migratory movement had taken 
place from the land of Esther to the newly discovered land 
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of Mary. Entirely satisfied with the change, the migrating 
tribes had settled down and had already abundantly pros- 
pered. There was no limiting quota system in operation. 
That evening the work of extermination began, and the 
following day my engagements with my mother were rather 
frequent, my heavy curly hair making the accomplishment 
of her purpose rather difficult. 

On Sunday afternoon, as two weeks before, father and 
mother drove me back to my school district. I sat alone on 
the back seat, my face covered by a thick green beige veil, 
the chief use of which was not to keep off the dust or even 
to preserve my complexion, but rather to conceal my state 
of mind, in which there was a mingling now of self-pity, 
caused by comparison of my experience with the good times 
my sisters were having in Kenosha. My parents sensed the 
situation, and finally mother could stand it no longer, and I 
heard her say, “Andrew, I don’t think that we should take 
her back. She’ll be sick.” 

Then father answered quietly, “Kate, that wouldn’t do. 
I know it’s hard, but if she gives up this job, because she is 
homesick, it will affect her whole life. It is best for her to go 
through with it. Besides, Kate, you know that she has al- 
ready been through the worst of this spell, and that it will 
never be quite so bad again.” Then over his shoulder he said, 
“Daughter, I’ve got a surprise for you,” and mother handed 
me a box in which was a small silver watch, with a black silk 
cord attached, ready to put around my neck. This evidence 
of father’s tender thoughtfulness and the significance of 
what I had overheard him say to mother, checked my self- 
pity, made me ashamed of myself, and helped greatly to re- 
store my self-control. Let me add that the watch was not 
my only new acquisition. Among my clean clothes and other 
belongings was a fine-tooth comb! 
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When we arrived at Sarah’s, mother found occasion to 
take her aside for a friendly interchange on a very timely 
subject. And it surely was friendly, for mother had said, 
“Poor Sarah, with a sick husband and her family of little 
children trying to run a farm with the help of one hired 
man!” One effect of the interview was that Esther was with- 
drawn from my company for a few nights. By my faithful 
performance of what mother directed me to do, a normal 
condition finally ensued. But now another more painful 
experience overtook me. I began to cut my wisdom teeth. 
That was an eventful summer, bringing as it did not only the 
experience of cutting my wisdom teeth metaphorically, but 
also that of cutting four real ones! 

As the days went by, my interest in my work grew and 
my energy increased. One Monday morning the children 
came to school to find the desks, seats, and window sills 
scrubbed clean and the window panes admitting more light. 
But the floor I did not attempt to scrub, although had I even 
proposed it in the presence of the pupils, a riot would have 
precipitated among the boys eager to help. This had hap- 
pened when it was suggested that the school yard should be © 
cleaned up, and the outhouses made a little more decent. 
Such willing youngsters, they! 

There was one piece of school equipment that defied im- 
provement—the blackboard. It covered about two-thirds of 
the rear wall of the room, the remainder of the space contain- 
ing a window in front of which was the teacher’s desk and 
chair. This blackboard began about two feet above a narrow 
platform and extended to the ceiling. At the top, which 
could only be reached by a ladder, there were fully two feet 
of well preserved surface; but the lower part was as smooth 
as a window pane, and about as suitable for writing pur- 
poses, even with very soft chalk. By wetting the chalk, fig- 
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ures and letters could be made readable, but then there was 
the aftermath of erasing. A boy whose father was a carpen- 
ter brought some sandpaper one day, and an abrasive surface 
was created, on which legible writing and “figuring” could 
be done. One Saturday, Jim, Sarah’s hired man, took a short 
ladder to school, and mounting that, I was able to write on 
that perfectly good stretch of previously unused blackboard. 
The result was a permanent exhibit, consisting of four 
alphabets, one below another—capitals and small letters in 
printed form, and the same in my best script. 

I am not going to continue the details of my story 
throughout that term. I made several trips to Kenosha, and 
my family were not always obliged to come after me. Among 
the mistakes one is remembered always with keen regret. I 
punished a boy because I thought him stubborn, when the 
real cause of his irresponsiveness was nearsightedness, which 
I afterward discovered. I recall no difficulty with the prob- 
lem of “keeping order.” Although I knew little about teach- 
ing, the children made some advancement, and we had a 
rather happy time together. My nineteen-year-old pupil 
made satisfactory progress in algebra, with a wonderfully 
reciprocal effect upon the teacher, who, being unable to bluff, 
had to study to a state of clearness in order to teach her. The 
same was true of grammar, which involved difficult back 
pages, Sarah being desirous of “finishing” this subject. I did 
the best I could and “muddled through.” 

When the last day finally came in sight, we began making 
preparations for it. A program of songs and “pieces to 
speak” was prepared. When in town for the last time pre- 
ceding the close, I had bought some pretty “Reward of 
Merit” cards, and had prepared for the anticipated happy 
occasion another little surprise of candy for each. 
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On the Thursday afternoon preceding, when rehearsals 
were in progress, the clerk, Mr. Baker, entered the school- 
room. He said, “I hear that you are planning on closing 
school tomorrow.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “this is the twelfth week, and the term 
is ended.” 

“You're mistaken, there are six days more due from you. 
The contract you signed specified twenty-two days a month.” 

The paper was taken from his pocket and the specifica- 
tion pointed out, which I read for the first time. I was dumb 
with amazement, and probably mistaking this for some other 
feeling, he said that if I wanted my money I’d have to teach 
those six days. I reacted immediately to the sting of this im- 
plied insult. 

“Of course, I will fulfill the contract, but why didn’t you 
tell me earlier and thus have spared the children and myself 
this disappointment?” 

He replied, “Why didn’t you know? That’s your sig- 
nature!” 

I was silent, and then, knowing that I was effectively © 
squelched, he grew magnanimous and said, “You may keep 
school this Saturday and the five days of next week, closing 
a week from tomorrow.” 

The children dispersed to carry the news home. “Keep- 
ing school” was an appropriate phrase for those six days. 
Interest and zest were gone. Several of the older boys and 
girls had to leave for it was now about the middle of July, 
and their help was needed at home. They had done well to 
come to school as long as they had. About all of the sixteen 
came together on the postponed last day and helped in the 
program as planned, but nothing could restore the festive 


spirit that would have animated that other lost “last day 
of school.” 
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I realize that I was the one chiefly to blame for this un- 
happy turn of affairs. At the same time, it seemed to me that 
a perfectly honest man, knowing my greenness, would have 
called my attention to the “twenty-two days.” Out of this 
experience came a very practical lesson, which I have passed 
on to hundreds of young teachers in training; know what a 
contract says before you sign it. Burbank was right when he 
said that the hardships of life teach us. 

A few years ago, I had occasion to examine an old file 
of the Kenosha Telegraph covering the early seventies, and 
there under date of June 13, 1872, I found among a number 
of district school reports published monthly by the county 
superintendent, one of my own, made that summer. I give 
it here, just to show what items were required as the basis 
for judging a school and its teacher—or was there some 
other reason for publishing these reports? 


District No. 2, Towns of Paris and Yorkville. Whole number en- 
rolled 16, Present 15, Percent of attendance 88. Number cases of 
tardiness 21, Number of recitations 9, Communications 6. Number of 
days taught this month, 20, Number of visits from Board, 0, others, 4. 
Perfect in deportment, Eunice Seymore. [signed] Mary L. Davison, 
Teacher. V. V. Barnes, County Superintendent. 


I had known Mr. Barnes as a teacher in the Kenosha 
high school, but do not recall feeling at all grieved or slighted 
because he did not visit my school. That item “communica- 
tions,” as you see, was again prominent, as in the high school 
already described. The teacher’s ability as a disciplinarian 
was evidently judged by his or her success in repressing the 
natural social propensities of the pupils. How absurd for 
me to have reported that during twenty school days, a dozen 
or more bright, active children with the normal urge of social 
beings had communicated, that is, openly “whispered,” but 
six times! I wish that I might believe that at that early stage 
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of my career I was wise enough to notice only disturbing 
things, which mere “communications” among pupils may or 
may not be. But I did have the sense then and later to stop 
a custom seemingly quite well established, of a child’s rais- 
ing his hand, and eagerly exclaiming: “Johnny whisp- 
ered’—a custom not only with serious ethical implications 
not needing to be pointed out, but showing that the real 
offense was the whispering and not the disturbance of condi- 
tions necessary for study. I have long wished that some 
pedagogic relic-hunter would dig up the origin of that idea. 
It is one that has always puzzled me since I began to think 
about the “why’s” of existing school customs. 

About the extreme indifference which existed in that 
school district, I will say in closing that it must have been 
exceptional, although Mrs. Hattie Northway Burgess, whom 
I quoted in a previous chapter, and who began her teaching 
a decade before I did, once told me when we were swapping 
stories about early experiences as country school teachers, 
that she could match this one of mine, and add a few items to 
it. However, the remembrance of our home school district 
in Paris, and of others, causes me to believe that the prevail- ~ 
ing conditions in Kenosha County were much better than I 
have described, both as to school property and school admin- 
istration—although in the former of these conditions I was 
destined later, in another town, to find something nearly as 
bad as that described in District No. 2, Paris. 

School District No. 2 lacked interested leadership. This 
prerogative was naturally expected to be exercised by the 
school board, which in those days was usually composed of 
native Americans. When these were indifferent or decadent, 
or chiefly concerned with the question of cost, the school suf- 
fered. There were then no meetings at the county seat, of 
all school board members of the county, called by the State 
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Department of Public Instruction, at which meetings the 
duties of these district officers were made known, and de- 
sirable improvements discussed by educational leaders of 
state and county. 

The average intelligence and education of the people of 
District No. 2 was probably not below that of many other 
districts. I recall several fine German families. They had 
not been brought to a sense of their responsibilities as is be- 
ing done today, and they trusted too much to others. More- 
over, that was a time when the rights of children were not re- 
garded as they are today. There was not a farmer of any 
repute in that district, or of any other similarly neglected 
one, who, if obliged by circumstances to find with a neighbor 
accommodations for some of his young stock—valuable pigs, 
lambs, calves, or colts—would have thought of placing them 
there until the prospective housing place for his property 
had been examined, and its suitability in every way deter- 
mined; but the place where his children and those of his 
neighbor would spend six or seven hours a day for a period of 
three months received no thought from him. Hence, the 
filthy, unsanitary, unattractive old room which I entered on 
my first day as a country school teacher. 

But a new force is operating today which renders less and 
less possible the old-time neglect. This is the Association of 
Parents and Teachers, which is doing a great piece of educa- 
tional work by quickening the sense of responsibility in school 
patrons. Throughout this organization the significance of 
a great democratic principle is coming to be realized, to-wit, 
that the management of and the conditions existing in any 
school situation are never any worse than the people allow 
them to become ; and will never be any better than the people 
demand that they shall be. This principle cannot, it seems to 
me, be reiterated, expounded, and illustrated too forcefully. 
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When its application not alone to schools but to other public 
institutions is clearly seen, we will move rapidly toward the 
better day. 

I taught two other country school “milestones” in the 
Burbankian sense, but my new hardships were comparatively 
few, and I had learned how to cope with other ones. So the 
story of each of these will be brief. 


Part Two 


My “second milestone” and previous interim 


I came to this second school in the spring of 1873. I was 
better prepared for it by a full year of maturing experience. 
First in influence stand the excellent high school teachers to 
whom tribute has already been paid. But out of school I was 
affected in a helpful way by other influences which it seems 
appropriate to mention. One was the inspiring friendship 
of my pastor, Rev. Henry M. Simmons of the Unitarian 
Church, to whose advice and direction I feel myself im- 
measurably indebted. One of the enthusiasms of H. M.. 
Simmons was public libraries, and in this he had the back- 
ing of another like-minded man, Zalmon G. Simmons Sr., 
one of the founders, in 1865, of the Kenosha Unitarian 
Church, and the philanthropic promoter of public movements 
in general. These two men, although not united by the ties 
of blood, as their names might imply, were bound by the 
ties of strong friendship and common interest in all pro- 
gressive causes; both were independent thinkers. 

In 1872, Rev. H. M. Simmons having done the selecting 
of about one thousand books, and Z. G. Simmons having 
footed the bills for books and cases, a public library, the first 
in Kenosha, was installed in the Unitarian Church. It was 
open to the public for an hour on Sunday, at first from 
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twelve to one o'clock, and later before church. It was im- 
mediately patronized by all those who did not consider the 
movement a desecration of the Sabbath, and, let me say, some 
who did so aver were willing to risk damaging the soul of 
another by privately engaging some one to draw books for 
them. This library of the best books of varied interests at- 
tracted many readers, as the old record book now in the cus- 
tody of the Kenosha County Historical Society shows. I well 
remember watching the people come in for books; the pro- 
cession of fashionably dressed ladies especially interested me. 
H. M. Simmons left Kenosha in 1879 to take charge of the 
Unitarian Church in Madison, but the library continued to 
be opened as usual for a number of years. 

It is not uncommon today for patrons of the beautiful 
Gilbert M. Simmons Memorial Library to find a book bear- 
ing the old Unitarian Society label, as 927 volumes—what 
was left of the first library—were in 1896 donated to a pub- 
licly supported public library opened then; and again in 1901. 
these were transferred and made a part of the greater library 
named above, the gift of Z. G. Simmons to the city as a me- 
morial to his eldest son. 

But it was for its relation to my education that this his- 
torical reminiscence is inserted. The church library afforded 
the opportunity to supplement my school work by books on 
history, suggested by Mrs. Wheeler, my high school teacher. 
In fiction she recommended some of Scott’s novels, besides a 
few others, at the best age for such a cultural undertaking. 
Mr. Simmons sometimes helped me select books suited to my 
understanding, which he thought profitable reading for me. 
To my house-bound father this library was a godsend. 

Another important educational privilege came to me 
that winter and is well remembered, probably because it was 
a unique experience for me. This was nothing more than a 
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course of Sunday evening lectures given by Henry M. Sim- 
mons in the church. I say “nothing more” because it ex- 
presses what some may think in this day when the air is ready 
to render up lectures on all sorts of subjects: strange they 
may think that special educational importance should be at- 
tached simply to one course. But such lectures were rare 
then. It was on astronomy, with special emphasis upon the 
solar system, and was illustrated by the use of homemade 
apparatus and lantern slides. Everything informative, 
broadening, or cultural, is or should be, “grist” to a teacher’s 
mill, and these lectures, although considerably beyond my 
full comprehension, were apperceptively valuable. 

So this year of my life, including as it did what I learned 
from the hardships and other experiences of my “first mile- 
stone,” my high school study under unusually inspiring 
teachers, and the privileges just described, was for me a 
period of unprecedented growth—a period of “awakening” ; 
and I went to my second school with more to give to the 
boys and girls of that district, although still seriously lacking 
in device and method, that is, in teaching technique. 

This second school. was at Liberty Corners, Town of 
Salem. In the re-naming of schools throughout the country, 
this old designation has very sensibly been retained. My 
pay at Liberty Corners was thirty-five dollars a month. 1 
had been obliged that spring to get another third grade cer- 
tificate, but recall nothing about the examination. My next 
older sister, Caroline, taught her first school that summer 
at Salem Centre, two and a half miles to the north of Liberty 
Corners—a very convenient arrangement, allowing as it did 
for week-end visits back and forth. There were railroad 


connections to Kenosha at Salem Station on the Rockford 
Division. 
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My induction into my new environment was made easier 
and pleasanter by the friendly aid of a Kenosha schoolmate, 
Ella Stewart, now Mrs. Bliss of Flint, Michigan, whose 
family were residents of the district. Her father, David 
Stewart, engaged in the live stock business, was well known 
throughout southeastern Wisconsin. The home under the 
efficient management of Mrs. Stewart was noted for its hos- 
pitality, in which the teachers of their school were always 
included. I went out on Saturday by train and spent my 
first night in Salem at the Stewart home. On Sunday we all 
went to church at the “Corners” where were located also the 
schoolhouse and several residences. Liberty Corners was al- 
most a village. 

While to a certain degree my self-consciousness had been 
overcome, I was not entirely at ease among strangers and 
was quite aware on that Sunday of being “sized up” by the 
fathers and mothers of my future pupils, as word was passed 
along that this was the new teacher. My own earnings, with 
the assistance of my home folks in the making, had enabled 
me to have a new outfit of clothing. I could not be charged 
with vanity. There had been instilled into me by my mother, 
who came from a long line of Puritan ancestry, a maxim that 
“pretty is as pretty does”; but the feeling of being becom- 
ingly dressed was decidedly helpful on this occasion; besides 
that, it was advantageous for “first impression” purposes. 

After church I was introduced to a number of people, 
among them a Mrs. Robbins, who was desirous of having me 
live with her. There was pointed out to me the home of Mrs. 
Robbins just across the road, a large, white house in a pleas- 
ant setting of trees, with well-conditioned barns and out- 
buildings. No danger there from parasitic migrations! The 
view of the schoolhouse and its surroundings was also re- 
assuring. I felt myself to be, indeed, fortunate. I have men- 
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tioned all this just by way of contrast with what I found in 
the Town of Paris the year before. How lucky it was for 
me that the order of these experiences was not reversed! In 
passing I will mention a fact that may be interesting to some 
readers. The Robbins’ place is now owned by a Chicago 
Country Club. ‘The commodious house has become the club 
house, and an expensively laid out golf course covers this 
fine old farm. 

Transferred from Ella’s home to Mrs. Robbins’ little 
parlor bedroom, and without a touch of homesickness, I was 
the next morning ready for work. The children gathered in 
a schoolhouse which was as ready, as recent thorough clean- 
ing could make it—another contrast. The room was larger, 
and the seats and desks comfortable. I was gladdened by the 
sight of a decent dictionary, some maps still on their rollers, 
a globe, and a reading chart. There were more pupils than in 
my first school, and most of them came from American 
homes. Of the following names which I recall some suggest 
that nationality: Munson, Kingman, Smith, Brown, Stew- 
art, Robbins, and Cronk. This part of Kenosha County, like 
the Plank Road section, had been settled by a better edu- — 
cated, more prosperous class. 

From the Stewart home came Maud, Sam, and a little 
curly-headed girl nicknamed “Topsy.” There were Ida and 
Ada Kingman, identical twins, who seemed to look and act 
exactly alike, and whom I could not tell apart until by an 
agreement with their mother they wore hair ribbons of differ- 
ent colors. Had pink Ada and blue Ida chosen to exchange 
hair ribbons, the joke would never have been detected by me, 
although their young schoolmates with keener observation 
and longer acquaintance would have known it. They were 
the children of Michael and Hannah Kingman. Not to be 
forgotten in this partial enumeration were several very 
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bright promising children from the Gaggin family of Irish 
origin, whose later success fulfilled the promise of their child- 
hood. At the Corners was the home of Clarence M. Smith, 
then a well-known teacher in the county who, going West, 
became a prominent and wealthy business man of San Fran- 
cisco. His younger sisters, Mary and Nellie, went to my 
school. 

I recall no difficulty with discipline that term, and think 
I could be credited with an orderly school, even though there 
was greater freedom among the pupils than the old stand- 
ards might have thought proper. Plain common-sense, every- 
day obedience had been built into the conduct of these chil- 
dren by their parents, and they, the parents, having done 
their important part, the school was better able to perform 
its function, which is primarily that of teaching and not dis- 
ciplining—at least not that of laying the foundations of 
right conduct. So “hardships” in the direction of keeping 
order were light in the Liberty Corners School. The princi- 
ple, “Order, but not for order’s sake alone” was uncon- 
sciously beginning to actuate me. 

But I did have some hardships that term, not of the 
physical sort as in the preceding year, but in carrying out the 
school program. A state law, passed in 1871, had provided 
for the teaching of the constitution of the United States and 
of Wisconsin in the common schools of the state. I knew 
nothing then about the causes operating to bring this about, 
but have been interested to find that it was the result of an 
agitation started by teachers who had been “boys in blue.” 
At the first meeting of the State Teachers’ Association after 
their return from the Civil War the discussion waxed warm 
upon political education, and a resolution was passed declar- 
ing that “It is the serious duty of every true teacher to in- 
struct his pupils in the political history and civil government 
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of our state and nation, so that the people may preserve their 
own rights and liberties and have just regard for those of 
others, and make the state in fact, as it is in theory, an or- 
ganization for the highest good of the people.”? John G. 
McMynn, one of the “boys in blue,” was then state superin- 
tendent, and probably supported, if he did not help in shap- 
ing that fine resolution. The discovery of this bit of history 
and its analogy to the interest in education which our present 
“boys in khaki,” the American Legion, are evincing, seems 
to show that experiences in war and contact with soldiery 
produce an enlivened sense of the importance of education to 
national welfare and security. 

It is amusing in the light of later numerous additions to 
the common school course to learn that the delay of possibly 
three or four years in passing a law to accord with the resolu- 
tion given above was due to the position taken by the legis- 
lature “that the curriculum was already overcrowded and 
that to introduce history and civics into the course of study 
would result in consuming time which should be devoted to 
the ‘three R’s.’”’® Just when American history became a re-_ 
quired subject, I do not know, but it was listed on my first 
third grade certificate of 1872. The state, in order to pro- 
mote the carrying out of this laudable and important law of 
1871, went into the textbook business. Books containing the 
constitution of the United States and of Wisconsin were 
printed by the state printer, and substantially bound in 
“half calf.” 

To every one-room district school in Wisconsin six copies 
of this book were sent. The Liberty Corners school had re- 
ceived its quota. There were several boys and girls nearing 
the end of their schooling and a class in civil government was 


°C. E. Patzer, Public Education in Wisconsin (Madison, 1924), 69-70. 
* Ibid., 70. 
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wanted. What was I to do? Somehow I had got through 
the county examination, but was not prepared to handle this 
subject. It worried me, but I started in doing the best I 
knew. I succeeded as well, probably, as the city-bred girls 
did with “agriculture” when it was added to the district 
school curriculum. Country school children bore an immense 
amount of imposition before public opinion demanded ade- 
quate preparation of teachers for that work, and legislation 
requiring it was passed. But it is a far cry from the present 
situation to the remote time when I essayed to teach civil 
government in 1873. There was one thing done that I am 
sure was right—the “preamble” was committed to memory. 
But even after such discussion and elucidation as I was capa- 
ble of, it was to a greater or lesser degree according to the 
capability of the pupil, just “words, words, words.” 

An incident is well remembered in this connection that 
was not so amusing at the time as it seemed later. An im- 
portant visitor was present when the class in civil govern- 
ment was called. He asked to have the preamble recited, and 
was told to call on any pupil for it. A little girl was selected. 
She began bravely, “We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
ensure,” a pause—visitor sympathetically prompted, “do-do” 
—further hesitation, further prompting, “mes-mes,” then, 
“do-mes.” At this she caught on and exclaimed “domestic 
tranquillity” (a proud tongue achievement!). Then she 
started anew and sprinted rapidly toward her goal—“domes- 
tic tranquillity, provide-for-the common defence-promote- 
the-general-welfare-and-secure-to-ourselves-and our poster- 
ity-do ordain and establish-this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” She, breathless, her adult auditors with 
very mixed emotions, her classmates eager to criticise the per- 
formance! Their hands were immediately waving and eyes 
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sought the teacher’s face for recognition. But they intui- 
tively saw that for some reason she was not inviting criticism, 
and hands came down. Had one of them been allowed to 
say what he was just bursting to deliver himself of, it would 
have been, “She left out the words ‘the blessings of liberty.’ ” 
The little girl got a word and a smile for her brave perform- 
ance, and the visitor discreetly asked John to name the de- 
partments of government. 

I suppose that the teaching of this important subject is 
much better handled today when all teachers must have been 
trained for their work. Other incidents come to mind, but 
the need of curtailing these reminiscences allows for but 
one more. 

This, also, may be called a “hardship.” Mrs. Robbins’ 
only son, Herbert, a boy of fourteen or fifteen, was my most 
advanced pupil in arithmetic. His mother wanted him to 
“finish” the textbook, “Robinson’s Complete.” There were 
certain topics at the end of the book, and pages upon pages 
of miscellaneous problems yet to be studied, and she seemed 
to want him to make a thorough job of it. Since most of 
these topics no longer appear in arithmetics, and the review 
problems have a more practical bearing, I will describe as 
briefly as possible what I was “up against” in Herbert’s case. 
Having no old textbook at hand, I must depend for this on 
my memory. The topics were simple and compound propor- 
tion (not difficult to teach) and mensuration, involution and 
evolution, which sound worse than they really were; then 
came arithmetical and geometrical progression, permutation, 
and a queer sort of thing called alligation. Why queer? 
Well, it seemed to suggest unethical practices, as for in- 
stance, in a problem like this: “How much water would a 
grocer [or ‘may’ a grocer] mix with vinegar worth ‘x’ cents 
a gallon that he may sell the mixture for ‘y’ cents, [a lower 
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price] and still make a profit of ‘z’ cents a gallon?” Then 
there were problems about mixing teas of different values. 
There were rules for solving such problems. 

But the real trouble came with the miscellaneous prob- 
lems. These were mostly invented puzzles, which would have 
no practical value in any life condition that one could con- 
ceive. There was, for example, one about a spherical ball 
of yarn of given diameter. One-third of the volume was 
owned by each of three women, Mrs. A, Mrs. B, and Mrs. C. 
Mrs. A had the first chance at unwinding her share, then 
came Mrs. B, for her share, and Mrs. C had what was left— 
the other third, provided all had gone properly. The prob- 
lem was to determine at what point on the radius measured 
from the surface Mrs. A must stop, to take no more than 
her share; a similar question was asked about Mrs. B’s 
handling of this yarn-merger. 

There were many, many additional arithmetical topics of 
various sorts. I would surely have lost my reputation with 
Mrs. Robbins as a teacher qualified for my job, and perhaps 
my standing in the district would have been seriously im- 
paired if I had been discovered lacking in ability to show 
Bert how to work those problems. And that would surely 
have been my fate had not a friend loaned me his key to those 
problems (please observe gender of the pronoun). No one 
ever knew how I worked over them. Mrs. Robbins may have 
wondered how the kerosene in my little lamp got so low; but 
that “midnight oil” was burned in no other pursuit than that 
of qualifying properly for her son’s benefit or supposed 
benefit. 

Early in this part of my story I mentioned the fact that 
Carrie and I exchanged visits at week-ends. Sometimes we 
walked the two and a half miles to get to our respective 
destinations. I am sure that I had a more interesting time 
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when I visited her than she had when she visited me. She 
lived at Salem village with the family of Daniel Maynard. 
He had been a schoolmate of my mother back in Chautauqua 
County, New York, and this was an association that counted 
towards the home-likeness of the situation for both of us. 
The Maynard home was on the west bank of Hooker Lake 
and near it was the cheese factory which Mr. Maynard owned 
and operated. The back porch of the house almost overhung 
the lake border, then thick with bullrushes. At the present 
date its border has receded considerably which is the fate of 
all such small bodies of water. 

Before our schools closed, it became evident to me that a 
young man of Salem village, named Eugene M. Bailey, who 
had been showing my sister considerable attention, had 
deeply engaged her interest. He was the son of Alexander 
Bailey, an early settler of Salem, from New York state, an 
old time teacher and prosperous farmer, who had later taken 
up his residence in the village, and was serving as station 


agent there for the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
After that first term of teaching in Salem, my sister’s in- 
terest in further schooling or in teaching suddenly waned. 

In closing I will say that this summer when the date of 
the “last day of school” was figured out, made known, and 
planned for, I was sure it was right. 


Part Three 
Another interim and my “third milestone” 


The fall of 1873 found me again in the high school, with 
the settled purpose of going on without interruption to grad- 
uation. I have previously told how these plans were spoiled 
by circumstances beyond my control. 
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It was during this winter that I had the benefit of an- 
other course of lectures that left as deep an impression as 
did those on astronomy of the previous winter. These priv- 
ileges illustrate what was said in an earlier chapter, that what 
we do not call education is more precious that what we call 
so. This time Rev. Henry M. Simmons gave a series of care- 
fully prepared lectures on the burning topic of the time, 
Darwinism. In 1859 Darwin had published his first noted 
book, the Origin of Species, in which his discovery of one of 
the great laws of nature was made known. Greater than the 
profound effect of this book upon scientific thought was that 
of his second, published in 1871, the Descent of Man. It was 
probably the publication of the latter book that occasioned 
this course of lectures in Kenosha. An untruthful and mis- 
chievous interpretation of the discovery of Darwin as applied 
to mankind, one that was readily caught up by the ignorant 
and those willing to let others do their thinking, was being 
spread by those who feared its damaging effect upon what 
they regarded as fundamental in religion. Mr. Simmons de- 
sired by his lectures to help correct this misunderstanding 
and as fully as possible to let people know what Darwinism 
really meant. 

It has been said that the Descent of Man shook the world 
like an earthquake. This is an appropriate simile to express 
the effect upon Kenosha of H. M. Simmons’ lectures in the 
winter of 1873-74 in the Unitarian Church. Every pulpit in 
the city assailed him and his supporters. In an old Kenosha 
newspaper I once found a sermon preached at that time from 
a local pulpit. Congregations were warned against the 
dangerous heresy, and it surely did not add to one’s popular- 
ity to be identified with it, as I well remember. But how I 
rejoice now that this came into my experience! 
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Although I make no pretense to having gained through 
these lectures anything like a comprehensive idea of the scien- 
tific principles of evolution advanced by Darwin, which are 
now universally accepted by biologists and all thinking lay- 
men, it has meant much to me to have been introduced to 
this thought at an early age—to have been at least exposed 
to it, and to have caught enough of it to escape having a 
closed mind on this whole subject, and in having a well-estab- 
lished interest for further study along that line in later life. 
We know it to be true that adolescence or early maturity 
is the best time to fix ideas, and that with the overwhelming 
majority of persons ideas are fixed then, whether passed on 
to them by parents or teachers, or gained by casual contact 
with the minds of their fellows. I am glad to have known all 
through the years that Darwin never taught that man de- 
scended from the monkey any more than he taught that the 
dog descended from, instead of with the wolf (that is, in 
accordance with the same laws) from a remote common an- 
cestor, or that the cat descended from instead of with the 
tiger or other members of the cat family, from a remote com- 
mon ancestor. I feel that it has been no small advantage to — 
me, to have been helped in my youth to think straight on this 
much disputed question. Was my character in any way af- 
fected by it? Surely it was, but not in a damaging way, 
unless open-mindedness to truth is an undesirable trait of 
character. 

Right here, before resuming the theme of my early coun- 
try school teaching, I am going to take my readers in thought 
ahead to 1925—a little more than a half century after the 
experiences of my youth just related, when again the theory 
of evolution rose up to engage my attention and, this time, 
to arouse feelings with patriotic implications. I beg the in- 
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dulgence of my readers, while as briefly as possible, I tell 
about it. 

That summer I was in Edinburgh, Scotland, to attend 
the First Biennial meeting of the World Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations. I arrived there at the end of a world 
cruise that had for five months cut me off from news of cur- 
rent happenings in America. On the first evening of that 
convention, before a great audience composed of delegates 
from every civilized nation on the face of the earth and hay- 
ing in it a large contingent of Scotch and English, I heard a 
noted speaker say, “We still believe that the law of evolu- 
tion operates here, notwithstanding the decision of Tennes- 
see,’—and that great audience laughed aloud! What did 
it mean? The next morning my eye caught this heading in 
the Scotsman, the leading paper of Edinburgh: “Monkey 
Trial, Dayton, Tennessee.” I appealed to American friends 
just arrived, and got details of the Scopes case. Morning 
after morning we saw reports similarly headed which were 
being read by Presbyterian Scotland with very evident 
amusement. Several allusions by speakers to Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, always with the same effect upon their audience, were 
heard during the meeting. This “rubbing in” of the news 
about the doings at the Scopes trial began to develop a differ- 
ent reaction with some of us. 

From Edinburgh, in company with Katherine D. Blake 
of New York City, I went to Oxford to see this famous edu- 
cational center. Some very interesting courses that seemed 
adapted to my degree of understanding were offered that 
summer, one of which was by Gilbert Murray on the Greek 
drama. So to sight-seeing was added this other purpose. 
In pursuit of the Murray course I happened to run upon 
another on “The Bible and Modern Thought” by W. B. 
Selbie, principal of Mansfield College, an orthodox institu- 
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tion of Oxford. What was being said there also captured my 
interest. In one of his lectures Dr. Selbie alluded to traces 
of primitive religion in the church today and said that this 
persistence of ancestral traces was greater in America than 
in England. “The soil of America,” he said, “seems to foster 
that sort of thing, as was recently shown by the Scopes trial 
in Dayton, Tennessee.” Here it was again, and again my 
resentment rose! 

We know that among foreign people, visited as they are 
today by multitudes of American travelers, the act of one of 
these travelers may cause a million of his fellow countrymen 
to be misjudged; and here was an instance of our country 
being judged as to its educational advancement by a condi- 
tion of thought known to exist in only a small section of it. 
It disturbed me, and further, I deplored the failure of educa- 
tion in our country during the passage of sixty years to re- 
move in some measure at least the ignorance and the bigotry, 
which when played upon by an eloquent political leader, with 
this streak of religious fanaticism in him, had caused all this 
trouble, and had influenced the legislation that restricted the 
rights of youth to know scientific truth. Perhaps I took too 
seriously this English criticism. When one morning I ex- 
pressed to an English woman sitting next me my feeling 
about it, she smiled and replied, ““Well, we know you had a 
Phillips Brooks.” The suggestiveness of this was somewhat 
palliative. 

Out of the entire experience came an expansion and a 
deepening of my appreciation of the opportunities of my 
youth which have been related here, and which by association 
were the reasons for this digression. Now comes a return 
to my regular theme. 

Since the previous summer I had stepped up a little in 
my professional qualifications and now possessed a second 
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grade certificate, good for two years. This I had obtained 
after an examination in which I remember to have seen for 
the first time James Cavanaugh, of Kenosha County, then a 
teacher who was assisting in the examinations. Mr. Cavan- 
augh left teaching to study law and for many years practiced 
in Kenosha, where he was prominent in the civic life of 
the community. 

Still using my opening Burbank quotation, I proceed 
to say that my “third milestone” was the school at Salem 
Centre, taught in the summer of 1874. My sister Carrie, 
who had taught here the summer before, had married Eugene 
Bailey the November following and was settled in her home 
on the Bailey homestead to the north of the village. It was 
planned that I would live with her. The schoolhouse was 
three quarters of a mile to the south. It was just a nice walk 
when the road was good, but after a rain rather bad in spots. 
In one of these, where the road ran through a swampy place, 
I was obliged sometimes to take to the board fence to get 
across. By standing on the lower board and clinging to the 
top one, I side stepped along until past the wet place. Rubber 
boots would have helped greatly. Not long ago when riding 
along that same road, I met a group of children and their 
teacher walking homeward to the village along the side of a 
good cement road. Of course it reminded me of long ago, 
and furnished evidence of a school benefit which the automo- 
bile has brought to us. The old one-room schoolhouse I had 
known had been replaced by a fine, graded school building. 

But fifty-seven years ago, what did I find there? A 
schoolhouse that must have been of about the same vintage 
as the one already described in District No. 2, Paris. It had, 
however, been cleaned. Here is what I said about it, twenty 
years after. I find this in a clipping from a Kenosha news- 
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paper reporting in full a talk or essay read by me at a Farm- 
ers’ Institute held at Salem in 1893: 


The first Salem Centre audience I ever addressed consisted of some 
twenty bright boys and girls of various ages in that little old schoolhouse 
to the south. I well remember those pupils, and that old schoolhouse, 
with its dingy, cracked walls, cut desks and worn floor—so worn that 
when the good old minister visited my school, I failed to find four places 
in it where the four legs of his chair could stably rest, with consequences 
somewhat embarrassing to me, exciting for the children, and disturbing 
to his dignity. 

The school had some usable equipment, a dictionary, 
maps, and so on, but there was one piece of expensive equip- 
ment which could very well have been dispensed with. It was 
a set of beautiful black walnut blocks illustrating the process 
of extracting cube root. This was the first time, but by no 
means the last, when I have found in country or in other 
schools, evidence of good salesmanship. Someone had made 
clear to the school official or officials some arithmetical or 
other notion never perhaps understood by them before, and 
this had made such an impression that they were an easy 
mark for the salesman; or he had convinced them that this 
thing was needed by this school and as usual, a teacher had 
not been conferred with. A big price had been paid out of 
the public funds for an almost useless piece of apparatus, one 
that could benefit but very few, when the expenditure of the 
same amount for well-selected, adapted books would have 
been to the whole school as water to a desert place. 

Those pupils are not recalled today with the clearness I 
professed in the speech quoted, but the names of some of 
them have stayed by. My oldest and largest pupil was Mary 
Curtis, agreeable, kind, and exercising a helpful influence in 
the school. She was one of the unfortunate victims of that 
terrible smallpox epidemic, spread in the way I have pre-. 
viously related——the same that affected somewhat the course 
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of my own life. Another victim was Alexander Bailey, al- 
ready mentioned, who suffered a serious illness. Mary was 
keenly sensitive to the disfigurement of face, which she had 
suffered; but her interesting personality soon caused all that 
to be forgotten by those who knew her. She married, and one 
of her sons is a business man and valued citizen of Kenosha 
today. It was a pleasure to me to help all I could with her 
studies. Her pretty, blond little sister Grace, is also remem- 
bered, and by the law of opposites in association, there comes 
to mind a little black-eyed, dark-complexioned boy, named 
Homer Hollister. 

These and others were from old Salem families. But 
there were several pupils who came from a newly-arrived 
family of different extraction and of very different history— 
a history involving varied experiences in distant lands. The 
head of this family was Christopher Browne. The children 
were Christopher, Della, William, Sarah, and John, and 
all but the first named attended my school. The name was 
pronounced in two syllables—“Brown-e,” to distinguish this 
family from the Yankee “Browns” in that vicinity. Both 
parents were well educated and their refined speech and 
manners indicated social experiences of a very different sort 
from that afforded by a western country neighborhood. Mrs. 
Browne was an accomplished musician. They were of Irish 
origin, and had lived in Australia, where the children were 
born, and where, it was said, a fortune had been made and 
lost. Finally coming to America, Mr. Browne had been in- 
veigled by someone into buying a poor, old, worn-out place, 
with dilapidated house and farm buildings; a place where an 
experienced American farmer could scarcely have made a 
living. It was known in Salem as the Dale place. But this 
“ill wind” blew much good to hundreds of boys and girls, 
and young men and women in Salem and in other townships. 
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Mrs. Browne, to help support the family, began to give 
music lessons. Her fame spread, and driving her own horse 
and buggy, she went day after day, and year after year upon 
her mission of spreading right ideals of piano and organ 
practice, and of improved musical taste among the country 
folk of Kenosha County. No county history that I can 
find says anything about this interesting woman, and this 
“frail memorial” is contributed with the purpose and the 
hope of perpetuating her memory. 

My troubles must have been few in passing this milestone 
of my teaching road, and what there were could not be 
called hardships. I was coming to love teaching. There 
seems to be but one thing more to tell about: the celebration 
at the close of the term. Just how it was carried out in the 
little room I do not know; but we had a play, with a raised 
stage and a curtain! The name and character of the play are 
forgotten, but not the thrilling interest it had for the per- 
formers. As was customary, the pupils on that “last day” 
all came in the morning dressed in their very best. That of 
itself was a distracting show. In the afternoon, visitors came 
until the room was crowded. The program included not only 
the dramatic performance, but singing and “speaking 
pieces,” and no one was left out of it. 

After it was all over, there happened something very 
thrilling, especially to the children. For several days I had 
been conscious of much suppressed excitement, and secret 
whisperings. This afternoon I felt that “something was in 
the air.” Wise smiles were being exchanged that plainly said, 
“We know something, don’t we?” A plot of some sort was 
brewing. When I arose at the end of the program for some 
final remarks, the great dénouement of this important, mys- 
terious plotting came. All eyes were centered on a girl, who 
rose and came forward bearing an object concealed under 
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paper. She rattled off a little formal, carefully coached 
speech, and then with both hands thrust the object towards 
me. It was an album! I trust that my words of acceptance 
did justice to the lovely act of those children and their 
parents. 

But I was not quite through. It was proposed by one 
of the visitors that the show be repeated on Saturday evening 
so that the men folks could attend. I recall a very busy Sat- 
urday, adding new features to the program, and borrowing 
kerosene lamps. Such was the dearth of entertainment of 
any sort in the country that this poor little school exhibition 
brought a crowd. 

A city grade occupied me next, and since it was distinctly 
different in several ways from my country schools, it ap- 
propriately begins the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII 
IN THE KENOSHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


M: next teaching venture was in the third grade in the 
“new building” of the Kenosha public schools in the 
year 1874-75. 

Just to know what the school situation was at that time, 
I examined again the old record for the names of those serv- 
ing on the school board in 1874. The list found impressed me 
deeply. It included several of the most prominent citizens, 
who thus evinced their interest in the public schools and 
their willingness to sacrifice time and energy for them. 

From the first ward were Emory L. Grant and Frederick 
Robinson; from the second (North Side) John Meyers and 
Conrad Muentzenberger; from the third, Henry M. Rogers 
and Volney French; from the fourth (also North Side) 
Gurdin Gillett and Nathan R. Allen. 
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Mr. Grant was a member of the class of 1861, Kenosha 
high school and attended Ann Arbor University. He was 
always an active friend of the public schools. Mr. Robinson 
was the leading druggist of the city. Volney French was a 
practicing attorney for many years during the early history 
of Kenosha, and was judge of the Probate Court at the 
time of his death in 1881. Mr. Allen was the head of a tan- 
nery business that afterward developed into a dominant in- 
dustry of Kenosha. Mr. French was the president of the 
board in 1874, and the man elected by this board to serve as 
superintendent of schools was Henry M. Simmons. Mr. 
Grant was chairman of the teachers’ committee. It was a 
fortunate thing to begin one’s teaching under such favorable 
official auspices. 

There was a new principal in the high school, George 
Bannon. He succeeded H. O. Durkee, who had served five 
years. Mr. Bannon was principal for two years, 1874-76, 
and then went to Chicago, where he held for many years 
(until his death) the principalship of one of the large 
schools. 

According to the old custom, the examination of all the 
teachers in the old force had to be gone through with every 
year. At the same time new candidates were examined for 
any vacancy that had developed. 

The election of teachers was very late that year. There 
are evidences that the board was being stirred by the idea of 
improving the teaching force, for at a meeting in July they 
resolved as follows: “That in order to insure the best teach- 
ers for these rooms (higher intermediate grades) we allow 
any teacher engaged in the school to compete at an examina- 
tion to be held the week before the fall term commences,” 
the late day being set, probably to allow teachers time to 
prepare for the ordeal. Late in August it was reported by the 
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superintendent that these teachers “did not choose to com- 
pete” for the rooms designated—a use of the verb “choose” 
that considerably antedated its use under somewhat analo- 
gous, but more famous circumstances. 

Although the board had voted to begin school Monday, 
September 7, it was not until the Saturday before that the 
annual examination of teachers was held. By that time a 
vacancy in a primary grade had developed, and I became 
one of the candidates for the place. It could not have been a 
very thorough examination, for it was all over by noon. At a 
special meeting of the board that same Saturday evening, 
the report was made by the committee on teachers. My stand- 
ing in the examination warranted appointing me to the 
school already mentioned, the salary for which was $300. 
With only Sunday intervening before the opening day, there 
was no time for any special preparation, but there were three 
terms of school teaching in the country to draw upon, and 
I approached my new work with considerable confidence. 
But alas! 

According to the usual standards in city school systems 
then, that third grade of forty pupils or thereabout, was not 
large, probably considerably under the average in size; but in 
comparison with my previous experience, it was huge. Be- 
sides that, I had yet to learn that there are found among 
city-bred boys a species quite different from those I had 
dealt with in my country schools. 

Since this third grade seems to illustrate well the very 
mixed constituency often found in that most democratic of 
our institutions, the public school, and since it also illustrates 
the potentialities existing among children in such an ordi- 
nary situation, I will, for the two reasons just stated, tell 
about a few of the children that I remember in that primary 
grade. 
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Psychologists say that it is the emotional accompaniment 
of an experience that determines the readiness and clearness 
of its recall—a fact that any one can verify by only a casual 
introspection, and one that I am now verifying. The “emo- 
tional accompaniment” aroused in me by experiences with 
those pupils varied from those caused by the most trouble- 
some ones to those caused by the best of my flock—from 
worry and discouragement on the one hand, to pleasure and 
hope on the other. I will take the worrisome ones first. 

I had several boys from what modern social workers 
would call a “gang.” They came from “The Patch,” a sec- 
tion of the city across the railroad tracks, inhabited chiefly by 
Irish families of different grades of social status and repute. 

In that vicinity was the house in which had lived a man 
distinguished as being the only person who was ever hung in 
Wisconsin. One of the effects of this horrible public event 
was the law abolishing capital punishment in our state. His 
name was McCaffrey, and his offense was the murder of his 
wife. “The Patch” was regarded as a rather tough neighbor- 
hood, and coming from it was Frank Maginty, emulating 
and probably at that early age imitating, gang leadership. 
To him, teachers were natural enemies and school a hateful 
place, a waste of precious playtime. Another with less 
troublesome qualities, who evidently came from a better 
home, and was a follower rather than a leader, was Dennis 
McIntyre, called “Dinny” by his fellows. He was a younger 
member of a family, all the boys of which took to some form 
of show business—the stage or the circus. One older brother, 
in the well-known combination of “McIntyre and Heath,” 
attained national fame in vaudeville, and when last heard 
from was living on Long Island, where successful actors go 
to enjoy their acquired fortunes. Dennis would probably 
have followed the same line as his brothers had he lived to 
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grow up. As a primary pupil, he showed incipient talent in 
the way of entertaining, but had very poor judgment, so 
the teacher thought, as to choice of occasion for his perform- 
ances. There were others of the same sort, and Principal 
Bannon of the high school, who also had some supervisory 
duties, anticipating trouble for me, brought me a cruel look- 
ing whip, which article at that time was considered a neces- 
sary part of a teaching equipment. It reposed in the drawer 
of my desk, and although it was not used, it may have ex- 
ercised an influence. 

The truth of my statement about mixed constituency is 
carried out by mention of another member of that third 
grade, a rather trival mention, but excusable, I trust, since 
it illustrates another phase of the “emotional accompani- 
ment” idea. Moreover, it recalls an item in the social history 
of the city. There were in Kenosha at that time two colored 
families, one living in the down-town region, and the other in 
the western outskirts, in the vicinity of what is now Twenty- 
second Avenue, then open country. Each family had many 
children. The former one honored prominent men and 
women in Kenosha by naming after them successive addi- 
tions to its numbers. The Jatter, surnamed Smith, followed 
the practice of selecting even more distinguished names, 
favoring none save those of persons of national or even 
world renown. From the Smith family a little boy named 
Alex, very black, very cute, and quite popular because of his 
uniqueness, came to my third grade. Well do I recall this 
very humorous incident. The children at the blackboard were 
directed on one occasion to write their full names instead of 
only the given names, at the top of the space allotted to them. 
Alex, seizing upon this opportunity, began with bold, strag- 
gling letters, to follow my directions. He soon got to the 
limit of his space; objections arose to his trespass on the 
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rights of others, and Frank, whose territory he had invaded, 
assumed a belligerent attitude; but at my suggestion that this 
time we just let Alex go on, the objectors fell back and be- 
came like myself interested spectators. His tongue codperat- 
ing with his hand, the chalk moved ahead irresistably, space 
line after space line falling down before it, until stretching 
along the blackboard there stood revealed to the admiring 
gaze of his classmates, his full name, “Alexander the Great 
Bird Smith.” After that “A. B. Smith” was accepted as 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

In contrast with Alex, I will name next a beautiful little 
boy from a wealthy home, whose parents had moved to Ken- 
osha from a large city. Johnnie had had kindergarten train- 
ing, and had been used to considerably more freedom than 
was customary then in an orderly primary grade of a public 
school; but he was amenable to private suggestion, and we 
got on well. He was picked upon considerably because of his 
small size and his attractive clothes, but he astonished his 
classmates and won their respect by outdoing them in read- 
ing and spelling. He was a promising boy. It is always a 
cause of regret to a teacher when manhood does not fulfill 
the promise of the childhood she knew and loved; and she 
wonders how and wherein environment operated to spoil the 
seemingly fine heredity. Would he have turned out differ- 
ently, and have made the serviceable contribution to the work 
of the world of which he seemed capable, if circumstances 
had not brought to him money, without the need of work- 
ing for it? 

But the gamut of emotional associations which I men- 
tioned—including, as it does, those that were pleasant, brings 
to mind several children of a different sort from any named 
thus far, and these illustrate potentiality fulfilled. In my 
group was a girl and her younger brother from one of the 
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best families in the district. I recall the tender solicitude of 
the sister for her timid little brother—just the same that she 
as Mrs. Emmett Wilson of Oshkosh gave her own boys and 
is now giving to her grandchildren—a genuine mother al- 
ways. Their home had not failed in laying the foundation in 
these children for right school citizenship. By their ready 
compliance with regulations, they helped counterbalance the 
effect upon the school of those children whose homes had 
not given them the right start. Had there come to their 
honest, outspoken father the need, as it once came to Dallas 
Lore Sharp, of defending his sending these carefully reared 
children to a public school, his reply would undoubtedly have 
conveyed the purport of Mr. Sharp’s reply: “My children 
may not need the public school, but the public school needs 
my children.” George O. Head believed in the public school. 
as was demonstrated also, by his nine years of membership 
on the Kenosha school board between 1879 and 1895. 

Little I thought then, that that boy, Eugene Head, 
grown to useful successful manhood, would render me in- 
valuable assistance in a cause for which I was then struggling 
against serious odds. This he did by allowing me free use 
of the Kenosha newspaper, whose policies he was directing, 
for getting across to the public the plans and purposes hoped 
for and followed in the administration of their schools. With- 
out this aid in the creating of public opinion, those purposes 
could not have succeeded. 

One more “potentiality” I will tell about, one of the 
greatest as to services rendered that it was ever my privilege 
to influence as a teacher. There was among those children 
a boy remembered for being a good little school citizen like 
those just named. We called him Charlie. His father was a 
captain on the Great Lakes, Captain Robert Symmonds. 
I feel honored to be able to give here this brief account of the 
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career of Charles J. Symmonds. Having graduated from 
West Point, he had charge of different army posts, two of 
them being Fort Bliss and Fort Riley. He also served in 
the Philippines for a time. It was in the World War that he 
won highest renown. 

I have at hand some leaves out of the Quarter Masters’ 
Review. They contain an article headed “Giévres, the Larg- 
est General Storage Depot in France.” It is a report of 
absorbing interest by C. J. Symmonds, Colonel General 
Staff. An editorial comment accompanying it says: “Dur- 
ing all those busy, trying days, before the Armistice brought 
some surcease from care and labor, Headquarters S.O.S. 
came to recognize the slogan, ‘Giévres Never Failed!’ Such 
commendation was sufficient reward for the 80,000 officers 
and men who served there at one time or another. Here is 
the story of Giévres. It is set down by Colonel Symmonds, 
who so efficiently commanded the vast storage depot from 
February 14, 1918 to July 1, 1919.” 

Those who followed General Pershing’s account of his 
“Experiences in the World War,” which appeared recently 
in serial form in different newspapers, may have noticed 
in one of the January 1931 installments, and again in Febru- 
ary, mention of the efficiency of the operations of this great 
supply depot. General Pershing says of an early stage 
of its operations: “Giévres, which lies 100 miles directly 
south of Paris, became the site of our principal supply depot 
in France. Under Col. C. J. Symmonds’ able and energetic 
directions, construction to cover an area of twelve square 
miles was going forward with all possible speed.” Farther 
on, General Pershing gives an illustration of the celerity and 
success with which the system managed by Colonel Sym- 
monds operated, after everything in the depot was in full 
swing. After giving the details of the filling between 8:15 
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A.M. and 6:15 P.M. of a “colossal requisition which required 
457 cars for transport,” and getting it on its way to the front, 
General Pershing says: “No other place gave such an im- 
pression of the tremendous task of supplying our armies and 
the perfection of organization necessary to do it efficiently.” 

A French officer, Colonel de Chambrun, thus pays tribute 
to the achievement directed by Colonel Symmonds: “Of all 
these installations in the Intermediate Sector, of all those 
that have been established by any army at any time and at 
any place in the course of the war, the most important from 
every point of view was the General Intermediate Storage 
Depot at Giévres.” One can hardly conceive of a stronger 
statement of commendation! 

And this man was the “Charlie” of the incongruous 
bunch I am describing. A primary teacher never knows in 
what tremendous undertakings some boy may put to use 
the simple facts of numbers which she teaches him! 

After the war he was promoted to the position of briga- 
dier general. At the ninth Armistice Day Celebration on 
November 11, 1927, he was the recipient of as great honors 
as Kenosha could extend to him, and at the time of that visit 
to his native city, where a brother, Attorney Frank S. Sym- 
monds, and sister, Miss Elizabeth, reside, he remembered 
his old teacher and called upon her. She was proud to recall 
that she had taught him not only in the third grade, but in the 
high school, where he had arrived by progressive stages about 
the time that she, after a period of serious experience in the 
School of Life, had resumed her teaching. 

In the low-voiced, modest man it was difficult to realize 
that he was a military officer, had commanded thousands of 
men, and had made such a great, such a vital contribution to 
the winning of the World War. I felt myself to be in the 
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presence of a personality whom soldiers would love and re- 
spect and delight in obeying. 

The relief of Brigadier General Charles J. Symmonds 
from active service took effect October 22, 1930. My pow- 
ers of adequate expression failing me, the words of James 
Russell Lowell in “Under the Old Elm,” used in extolling a 
great leader, seem appropriate to my purpose: 

When all have done their utmost, surely he 
Hath given the best who gives a character 
Erect and constant, which nor any shock 
Of loosened elements, nor the forceful sea 
Of flowing or of ebbing fates, can stir 

From its deep bases in the living rock 

Of ancient manhood’s sweet security. 

And this he gave, serenely far from pride 
And baseness, .. . . 

After these reminiscences and associated history of my 
pupils, what do I remember about the educational material 
afforded them through the course of study? There was the 
usual emphasis on the “three R’s”; and besides these, geog- 
raphy was stressed in a way that has long been abandoned 
for children of that age. I remember distinctly the achieve- 
ment of this third grade in locational geography during the 
fall term. On a map of the world—Mercator projection, 
they could point out the great natural features of the con- 
tinents when called for by the teacher, and name them as 
she pointed them out. They seemed to revel in such names 
as Yenisei, Yangtse Kiang, Himalaya, Mediterranean. They 
were avid to learn, and the finding and naming of places on 
the map was an interesting performance. 

I was very proud of the skill the class displayed in this 
work, and so when the superintendent of schools called upon 
me, I showed them off. At the end of the session this kind 
friend and wise teacher talked to me about my work and 
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about that geography class. The purport of the talk was 
this: that the knowledge of the names of the rivers and moun- 
tains of Asia will not be of much use to these children. Those 
things are far away: and there is right at hand so much to 
observe and know about, which will really enrich their lives. 
They will never see the Yenisei River in Siberia, but in the 
heavens every clear night shines the Big Dipper, with its 
“pointers” directing one to the North Star. Do they know 
the simple facts about clouds, rain, dew, frost, snow? Do 
these children know the beauty of snowflakes? Then in the 
spring will appear growing things, plants, leaves, and flow- 
ers. They should be interested in these. 

He handed me a book, which would be my textbook in 
a new study to take the place of geography. Here was 
suddenly opened up to me a new field, and I joyfully began 
work in it. How useful to me now was the knowledge and 
experience gained as a country child! This innovation, this 
disturbance of the order that had been in unquestioned opera- 
tion for many many years, was not received by all teachers 
with feelings of joy. 

The school board was back of it, and they had taken the 
following action, under date of September 1, 1874: 


The superintendent stated that he wished to make some changes in 
the Course of Study in the lower rooms, so that children would not be 
required to study geography to such tedious and useless extent, but might 
learn more of themselves, and of the animal and vegetable life and com- 
mon phenomena about them; that he wished to introduce into the lower 
rooms some primary textbooks on science and a course of drawing. 

Moved by Commissioner Robinson that the subject of textbooks be 
referred to the president of the board and the superintendent with power 
to act. The motion was amended by Com. Rogers so that the principal of 
the high school was added to the committee, and then carried. 


It was later on in life that I came to appreciate the full 
significance of this action. It was a distinct break with tradi- 
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tion! There was in it the recognition of that important prin- 
cipal that the natural interests of children should be con- 
sulted and should influence the laying down of a course of 
study, that the course should be fitted to the child, and not 
the child to the course; it was in accord with “present use” 
theory rather than the “future use” theory of instruction. 

Some significant effects of the new course are clearly 
remembered. After the study in the spring of sprouting 
seeds (a previously unheard of school activity), there came 
the study of leaves. And here is where the interest of my 
Frank and Dinnie became especially involved. “Oh, teacher, 
see here, we found a leaf with a crenate edge!” or “a leaf 
with stipules!” and the family almanac would be opened up 
to display their collection pressed between its pages. They 
ranged the woods and fields with a motive other than that of 
finding birds’ nests to rob and snakes to kill. There was much 
free-hand drawing of leaves by the children, and at the top 
of the blackboard in a carefully ruled off space, were draw- 
ings of leaf parts, of margins, venations, and other character- 
istics, all properly labeled, as they were successively intro- 
duced. Perhaps the technical names were more in evidence 
than may be approved today for such young children, but I 
have a notion that if more names were taught today of speci- 
fic characteristics of plants, and names of plants themselves, 
of trees, shrubs, and flowers, children’s minds would feel no 
strain, and their pleasure in nature study would suffer no 
decrease. 

This had been a year of growth for me. I was rehired at 
a salary of $325. But a new purpose had come into my mind. 
I began to hear of the Oshkosh Normal School, which then 
had completed the fourth year of its history. Several Ken- 
osha County teachers had attended that school. Among 
them was a young man who was our next door neighbor on 
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the west side in Kenosha. In vacation time he told me much 
about the teachers, the studies, and the students there, and 
my interest grew. I had saved $200 during the year of my 
teaching in Kenosha. When I broached to my parents the 
proposition of using that money to go to the Oshkosh Normal 
School, there was opposition. They had a perfect right to 
feel as they did, since I had that much money because they 
had charged me little or nothing for my living. My father’s 
views were implied in one of his parable-like stories, a char- 
acteristic practice with him. This story relates to a man 
known as a healthy, successful worker. His neighbor one 
day was surprised to learn of this man’s illness, and when he 
went to see him and inquired the cause of the trouble, the 
sick man replied to the neighbor thus: “I was well, but I 
wanted to be better; I took some pills, and here I am!” But 
I was sure father’s story would not be found to fit my case. 
Even my good friend, pastor, and erstwhile supervisor, 
H. M. Simmons, could hardly see why I should want to 
go. But when they all realized that I was quite determined, 
opposition ceased, and preparations were made for my leav- 
ing home for this new adventure in education. 

My next chapter will tell of the Oshkosh Normal School 
as I found it in 1875-76. 


[To be continued] 
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YANKEE-TEUTON RIVALRY IN 
WISCONSIN POLITICS OF THE SEVENTIES 


SECTION II: CHRISTIAN MORALS AND POLITICAL 
APTITUDE 


Herman J. DEUTSCH 


HOUGH liquor control was undoubtedly the chief cause 

of clashes between Yankee and Teuton, other questions 
closely akin to temperance kindled acrimonious disputes, 
often at times when all indications pointed towards peace and 
quiet. The Madison Sunday saloon-closing episode de- 
scribed in the first section of this paper, concerned the keep- 
ing of the Sabbath rather than limitations on the sale of 
liquors, yet the temperance controversy, raging throughout 
the state, had beclouded the basic issue. Both curtailment 
of the sale of liquor and the enforcement of the Sabbath law 
were in the opinions of most Germans, sumptuary legislation 
which violated the principle of freedom of conscience. Such 
laws were closely in accord with the views of, or were spon- 
sored by, the several Protestant churches, and thus became 
in the eyes of many persons of foreign extraction a question 
of separation of church and state. The participation of 
clergymen of various creeds and of various degrees of ortho- 
doxy lent color to this allegation. 

Early in the decade of the seventies the Sabbath issue 
was defined from the native point of view by the Right Rev. 
W. E. Armitage, Bishop of the Episcopal Church, whose 
paper entitled “The German Sunday” was published by the 
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Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. The 
medium of publication itself indicates that the author in- 
tended it to be an objective treatment, not a controversial ar- 
ticle. Though written in a sober, tactful manner, his conten- 
tions were unlikely to strike a responsive chord in the minds 
of the Germans, to whom the argument was in part ad- 
dressed. Speaking obviously from personal observation, 
Armitage began with a picture of the German Sunday in 
the Fatherland, where the entire family enjoyed the out-of- 
doors, and where the partaking of light alcoholic beverages 
became merely an auxiliary to sociability. He concluded 
that in Germany this custom, practiced for centuries, was 
harmless and even conducive to good family relationships, 
but, that if transplanted to America, it would become a men- 
ace. When the Germans migrated to this country, he con- 
tended, they exchanged a strictly ordered society with ranks 
and orders for one composed of all nationalities living on a 
plane of equality; a social order under which strict laws were 
absolutely enforced for one in which police regulations were 
subject to popular will; a society accustomed to the German 
Sunday “for one in which it is an innovation, a step of de- 
cline, a liberty which instantly passes into a license for im- 
morality and vice. And good citizenship—may I not say 
sound social science—demands that they [the Germans] 
should look upon the custom as one that cannot be trans- 
planted from the Fatherland. There they may continue as 
they have known it; there they may enjoy it when they re- 
turn to visit or to dwell. But here, in return for American 
opportunities and rights, which, they would acknowledge, 
repay for all sacrifices, they must be content to give up the 
custom, or be held responsible for the flood of evil to which 
it opens the gates.” 


*xRt. Rev. W. E. Armitage, “The German Sunday,” in Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Transactions 1870-1872 (Madison, 1872), i, 62-71. 
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The assumption of the above statement, that the Sabbath 
was inherently an American institution and that Germans 
who had assumed the responsibilities of citizenship must so 
regard it and cease to challenge it in politics, seemed unwar- 
ranted to those of German extraction.” Many of the latter 
did not even regard it as a peculiarly Christian institution. 
Christians, they believed, should keep the day holy by de- 
votion at church services, but that did not require silence and 
extreme quiet for the remainder of the day. Such observ- 
ance, even, should be secured by instruction and exhortation 
and not by legislation.* To legislate upon it would violate 
freedom of conscience for which term Moritz Schoeffler, the 
veteran German editor, had a definition which would prob- 
ably have satisfied his countrymen. This important right, 
according to Schoeffler, consisted not only of the privilege 
to think as one pleased—that could be denied no one—but 
each citizen should be allowed to acknowledge his views on 
religious questions without suffering privation in any po- 
litical or civil rights. Since the state was the embodiment 
of all civil and political life, those who professed the various 
creeds should be placed on an equal footing; the state itself 
should refrain from professing any particular faith [Pur- 
itan], and should not grant to any group or individual a 
privileged position because of faith.‘ Many advocates of 
temperance legislation or the enforcement of laws pertain- 
ing to the Sabbath would probably have subscribed to this 
definition in its literal sense, yet their firm belief that certain 
Puritan doctrines had become axiomatic Americanism led 
them to deny that such regulation was of a sumptuary na- 
ture; rather they contended, it was but necessary police regu- 

* Wisconsin State Journal, August 8, 1873, 2. 


*H. Vogel, Lutheran minister, in State Journal, August 11, 1873, 2. 
* Banner und Volksfreund, in Milwaukee Seebote, July 21, 1873, 1. 
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lation, or legitimate endorsement of simple Christian mor- 
ality or ethics. 

In 1878 there occurred in Milwaukee a dispute, not be- 
tween Yankee and Teuton, but between the followers of the 
New England type of Protestantism and the members of 
less orthodox creeds supported by some Catholics. The 
crystal which precipitated the issue was a resolution of the 
Milwaukee common council passed January 7, 1878, which 
called for state legislation to prohibit the use of the Bible 
in any public school, and although begun by political pro- 
cedure, the contest was soon transferred to the pulpit and to 
lay meetings of church members.’ In a public statement by 
Alderman Shaughnessey in which he explained the occasion 
for the council’s action, he contended that students upon en- 
tering any one of the state normal schools—Whitewater, 
Oshkosh, River Falls, or Platteville—were given copies of 
the Scriptures. School opened with a prayer, during which 
students bowed their heads; portions of the Testament were 
read and repeated by the students. Ministers were allowed 
to preach in the schools and on occasion they insulted the 
faith of some students. Shaughnessey also maintained that 
preference was given to students who attended the presi- 
dent’s church.® In the public discussion which followed, one 
finds no denial of this situation, and as it was defended by 
many disciples of the New England doctrine, it is probably 
not incorrect to assume that the alderman’s story was essen- 
tially correct. Those who endorsed the practice of relig- 
ious instruction in the state schools were in the main Presby- 
terians and Methodists; among those who condemned it 
were the less orthodox Protestants, Catholics, and freethink- 


* Proceedings of the Common Cowneil of the City of Milwaukee (1877-78), 
250-251. 


*J. G. S. to the editor, the Milwaukee Sentinel, January 28, 1878, 2. 
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ers. Many Germans were found in the latter groups. As 
was the case with so many controversies, there was no agree- 
ment as to the meaning of terms; in this instance the words 
sectarian and non-sectarian proved most illusive; also separ- 
ation of church and state had a different connotation to the 
members of the opposing groups. For example, G. E. Gor- 
don, pastor of the Unitarian Church, maintained that the 
Protestant Bible was sectarian to a Catholic or a free- 
thinker,’ while Henry T. Rose held that so strict a definition 
would make every subject in the curriculum sectarian. Free 
trade would be sectarian to a protectionist; American his- 
tory sectarian to a Confederate; orthodox spelling to a pho- 
netic reformer. Rose further believed that it was entirely 
impossible to teach the higher sciences without reference to 
religion; such education had always been religious or irre- 
ligious; there had never been a university where religion or 
irreligion had not been taught. Accordingly, the bill re- 
quested of the legislature by the Milwaukee council would 
bar religious books but not irreligious works, and would 
allow the irreligious to teach Robert Ingersoll’s irreligion.® 
So it was with the phrase “separation of church and state,” 
which had a different meaning to different people. No one 
made a brief for the outright union of the church and state; 
those favoring the status quo as to religious teaching did so 
because they believed church and state, though separate, 
were not hostile but mutually helpful and interdependent. 
Rose would have cemented firmly the relation between re- 
ligion and the state. “The state ought to recognize the 
Almighty as the source of all law and righteousness.’”*® Not 


*G. E. Gordon, remarks at meeting of Liberal League, January 18, 1878, in 
Sentinel, January 14, 1878, 2. 


*Henry T. Rose to the editor, Sentinel, February 8, 1878, 3. 


* Rose, “Religion in Secular Education” (sermon, Plymouth Church, Janu- 
ary 27), in Sentinel, January 28, 1878, 2. 
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quite so extreme was the Rev. Mr. Fulton, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church. To him separation of administration of 
church and state did not necessarily imply that the state 
should not recognize the utility of the former institution; the 
church could very properly become an agency for “the settle- 
ment of society, the elevation of morals, and the maintenance 
of law.”*° Quite ingenious was the argument of George E. 
Ladd, a layman, who contended that the Constitution guar- 
anteed unsectarian religious instruction; that the national 
and state constitutions were not hostile to religion; that God 
had been recognized by the state; and that our Declaration of 
Independence had declared our independence from Great 
Britain and our dependence on God.** This statement needs 
no comment as it was only expressive of opinion, but it is 
curious that Ladd did not fall into the error of putting God 
into the Federal Constitution where there is no mention of 
Him. Probably few would interpret the rhetorical flourish 
in the Declaration of Independence so seriously as did he. 
One speaker at a protest meeting contended that the Bible 
had come into the school system without legislation and could 
therefore not rightfully be removed by that process.’? To 
this the Seebote replied that not only had the Bible been 
put into the schools without legislation, but had actually 
been put there in contravention to the spirit of the funda- 
mental law of the United States and of the state.** 


The legislature did not approve a bill introduced by 
Senator Hudd, which prohibited compulsory attendance at 


* Fulton, “Church Taxation from the Standpoint of Sound Public Policy,” in 
Sentinel, February 4, 1878, 2. 

“George T. Ladd to the editor, Sentinel, January 17, 1878, 7; also remarks 
at Summerfield (Methodist) Church, January 26, 1878, quoted in Sentinel, Janu- 
ary 28, 1878, 2. 

* A. V. H. Carpenter, remarks at Sixth Street Congregational Church, Senti- 
nel, February 5, 1878, 4. 


* Seebote, February 7, 1878, 2. 
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religious exercises in state institutions.'* Thus the controv- 
ersay did not become an important inter-party question; 
neither did the lines of cleavage parallel those of nationality. 
However, the student of the Bennett Law controversy of 
the following decade, in tracing its origins, should locate the 
plexus of forces more closely than these traces permit. 

As suggested at the beginning of the first section of this 
paper, religious issues did not only infest politics as parasitic 
growths but politicians were not averse to using them as a 
virus to poison the minds of the electorate. In the middle of 
the decade there occurred an episode which illustrated such 
a tendency. The incident was neither particularly consequen- 
tial nor unique, nevertheless interesting, because the sources 
afford an intimate picture of such machinations on the part 
of resourceful politicians. About 1878 the Kulturkampf 
raging in the German Fatherland was coincident with a pe- 
riod of depression in the Republican camp in Wisconsin. 
A pronouncement in favor of the maintenance of the public 
school system, though not particularly pertinent to the po- 
litical situation in the state would, some believed, be certain 
to win favor among German Protestants without antagoniz- 
ing other elements. The Republicans, therefore, put into 
their platform of 1875 a clause contending for “free educa- 
tion, our public school system, the taxation of all for its sup- 
port, and no division of the school fund for any sectarian 
purpose.”’® Though omitting the phrase, “the taxation of 
all for its support,” the Democratic declaration on the sub- 
ject was almost the same in substance.'® This omission of 
the latter phrase, however, provided the Republicans with 
political capital. They accordingly included in their German 


“The Senate refused engrossment. Vote: 11 ayes, 16 noes, 6 not voting. 
Wisconsin Senate Journal (1878), 348. 


* State Journal, July 8, 1875, 2. 
* The Madison Democrat, September 9, 1875, 1. 
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campaign pamphlet an article which charged that their riv- 
als, the Democrats, had consulted Archbishop Henni relative 
to their announcement on the issue. Then, after a subtle but 
irrelevant comparison between the local question and the 
struggles of Luther and Bismarck with the Papacy, they 
definitely charged the Democracy with allegiance to Rome. 
The omission of the vital phrase on the taxation of all citi- 
zens, the document maintained, was to allow an opening for a 
subsequent proposal that only parents whose children at- 
tended public schools should pay the school tax.** Governor 
Taylor who was a candidate for reélection was badly fright- 
ened. “Keyes here with the Methodists’ priest is running the 
Catholic question, and is making an inroad on them sure as 
you live—he is arraying Protestants vs. Catholics. That 
pamphlet was no mistake but studied design—because there 
are more Protestants than Catholics in the State—Work— 
Work—Work.”** The pamphlet, however, operated some- 
what like a two-edged sword: had effect in German dis- 
tricts;’® did harm in others where Catholics were numerous.”° 
It was reported to Republican headquarters that the two 
great Democratic papers of Milwaukee, the News and the 
Seebote, were striking off the Republican pamphlet and cir- 
culating it among the priests of the state.”* It was in Mil- 
waukee and Ozaukee counties, where there were many Bel- 

*“Jesuitismus und Democratic in den Vereinigten Staaten,” in Republi- 
kanisches Ticket fiir Gouverneur, 11-12. (Pamphlet in Wisconsin Historical Li- 


brary.) 

* William R. Taylor to George H. Paul, Madison, October 30, 1875, Paul 
Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 

*J. T. Moak to E. W. Keyes, Watertown, October 28, 1875, Keyes Papers; 
H. Kleinpell to Keyes, Sauk City, October 29, 1875, Keyes Papers; Fred Heine- 
man to Keyes, Manitowoc, October 25, 1875, Keyes Papers; S. S. Barney to 
Keyes, West Bend, October 26, 1875, Keyes Papers. 


* Moak to Keyes, op. cit.; Henry Clay Payne, Milwaukee, October 22, 1875, 
Keyes Papers. 


™ Payne to Keyes, October 20, 1875, and October 23, 1875, Keyes Papers. 
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gians and Luxemburgers, that the article did most harm.” 
Harrison Ludington, the Republican candidate, worked per- 
sonally to make amends.” “He is getting up a ‘gag’ on the 
Catholics that will work,” wrote Henry Clay Payne, the 
rising young politician of the metropolis, who had been most 
upset by the unforseen effects of his party’s strategy.” 
Threats, not apologies, seem to have been Payne’s weapons 
to whip some of those offended back into line. He says; “I 
have had an interview with the leaders of the irish[sic] cath- 
olics in the 8rd ward, and notified them that if that ward 
gave over 500 against Ludington, they should never have 
another cent from the State for their institutions in this 
city—and told them that we meant business.””* The entire 
episode affords an excellent example of a cleverly manufac- 
tured issue, which was agitated not in the press or on the 
speaker’s platform, but was disseminated only among those 
for whom it might have had peculiar appeal. Personal preju- 
dice, not civic spirit, was the object of the appeal. The cam- 
paign was fought on other issues; thus one cannot estimate 
the result of this strategy. 

Differences in point of view, or the horse-play of politi- 
cians, do not in themselves explain the misunderstanding 
which existed between the natives and less acclimated Ger- 
mans; nor do they account for the inability of Germans to 
secure proper political recognition as regards due deference 
to their wishes and the award of their share of the public 
offices. In fact, it seems that the clash of those of German 
extraction with the native born was more pronounced than 
that between those of the other nationalities with those of 

*O. P. Melin to Keyes, Port Washington, October 26, 1875, Keyes Papers; 
Fred Horn to Keyes, Cedarburg, October 21, 1875, Keyes Papers. 

* Melin to Keyes, op cit. 


™“ Payne to Keyes, October 28, 1875, Keyes Papers. 
™ Payne to Keyes, October 80, 1875, Keyes Papers. 
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older American stock. The Norwegians and the Swiss seem 
to have found it easier to work in harmony with native ele- 
ments. The former especially wielded a material influence 
in the Republican party and were aggressive in their de- 
mands for due recognition. One striking example occurred 
during the campaign of 1873. The Republican machine in 
apportioning the state offices to the various interests had in- 
tended to assign the post of state treasurer to Henry Baetz, 
the incumbent and the German ace of the party, and the 
position of commissioner of immigration to Colonel O. C. 
Johnson, a Badger descendant of the Vikings.”® At the 
vehement protest of his Nordic brothers, the latter was given 
the candidacy for chief of the state exchequer, and a less 
prominent German by the name of Lindman was put at the 
tail end of the ticket." 

A glance at statistics for the seventies reveals the obvious 
fact that the above could not have been an isolated incident, 
but that for reasons premeditated or otherwise, the German 
population of Wisconsin was not represented in govern- 
mental offices in proportion to its numbers. Dr. O. W. 
Wight, a leader of the so-called Reform movement of 1873, 
made this quite clear. In Wisconsin those of German or al- 
lied Teutonic extraction, such as Austrian, Dutch, and Pol- 
ish, constituted somewhat in the neighborhood of 365,628. 
Dividing by five, that yielded roughly 73,000 German voters 
in a total of 221,000 voters in the state. If, therefore, offices 
were to be distributed according to voting strength, the Ger- 
mans would be entitled to one-third of the state offices, which, 
however, they never secured. Wisconsin thus far had not 
sent a single German to the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives; few legislatures had more than a dozen Germans in- 


* Sentinel, August 29, 1873, 2. 
* State Journal, August 28, 1873, 1. 
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stead of forty, as the ratio would warrant. To Wight’s 
knowledge there had not been one German on the bench 
of the supreme court of the state; and although the best 
educators in the world were Germans, there was not one 
on the board of regents of the state university; not one of 
the officers or members of the board of trustees of the two 
hospitals for the insane were German, although many in- 
mates spoke only German.”® 

These figures, substantially correct, do not reveal the 
causes for the discrepancy in ratios of voters to office-holders 
of German nationality. Neither need this study discuss the 
merits of the system of dividing spoils according to national- 
ity; but the causes can undoubtedly be in large part attri- 
buted to the Teuton’s political makeup and to some extent 
to his peculiar position in Wisconsin politics. The Seebote, 
also indulging in figures, reached similar results and then 
continued with explanations of the causes of this situation. 
First was the inaptitude of the German for professional 
politics; the native American devoted himself more to public 
life while the German seldom became a professional politi- 
cian—rather he trained himself in the professions or sought 
his livelihood in legitimate business. The American, however, 
might be a lawyer today, an agent tomorrow, a watchman the 
next day. He enjoyed reading papers to inform himself 
on ward, city, state, and federal politics, to lobby before 
legislatures, and maneuver or wait for some office; he was an 
office seeker par excellence. Second was American Know- 
nothingism, the native holding himself to be the ablest and 
best. The Germans’ excessive modesty was the third reason 
suggested. Applying the axiom of politics, that each people 
has the government it deserves, to the Germans in Wiscon- 
sin, the Seebote would have had it read: “The German ele- 


* Dr. O. W. Wight to the editor, Milwaukee Daily News, May 10, 1874, 3. 
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ment has in Wisconsin that influence which it has secured 
for itself, hence ‘be not cowed, dear brother Michel.’” The 
Irish and even the negro element, according to the German 
organ, were represented in a greater ratio. Independence 
in thought, an attribute due to early training, made the Ger- 
mans unsuited to machine politics.”* 

This seems plausible; for though the Germans could rise 
en masse when aroused by some question they deemed vital, 
the politician could not depend upon Germans to deliver a 
solid vote. “What is the use of catering to the D—n Dutch. 
They don’t vote the ticket anyway,” one Republican was 
said to have remarked on the occasion in 1873 where the Nor- 
wegian candidate was favored over the German.* Less 
commendable than this ability to take a somewhat objective 
view of politics was a certain mutual jealousy prevailing 
among some Germans. On this score the Seebote complained 
bitterly at the time its editor, P. V. Deuster, was defeated 
for Congress. After citing what it seemed to consider frivo- 
lous charges against the candidate, it contended that it was 
typical of the German to begrudge his neighbor his good 
fortune and his talents, and to besmirch him if he could de- 
prive him of his worldly goods. The fact that Deuster was 
a German, the article maintained, had weighed against him 
with his fellow countrymen.** In this matter, the charges 
more likely than not miscarried; Deuster’s staunch Catholi- 
cism probably more than any other factor perjudiced Mil- 
waukee Protestant Germans.** The Seebote, itself, was not 


* Seebote, January 8, 1876, 1; January 8, 1876, 1. 

"The Madison Democrat, August 21, 1878, 1; similar sentiment in Jacob 
Jenny to Lucius Fairchild, Madison, Demember 16, 1878, Fairchild Papers. 

"= Seebote, November 14, 1878, 4. 


™Deuster also published a weekly Catholic paper, Milwaukee Katholische 
Zeitung, which was furnished to regular subscribers of the Seebote at fifty cents 
per year. Seebote, February 14, 1878, 4. The Seebote itself furnished Catholic 
news in abundance, and although it attacked Puritanism, it was generally tactful 
in discussing other denominations. The Milwaukee correspondent of the Chicago 
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in a position to throw stones; for no journal could have been 
more violent and bitter towards Carl Schurz, who among all 
Germans had achieved the greatest honor and distinction in 
American politics. Typical was one of its gibes to the effect 
that the prominence obtained by Schurz through his playing 
on the German string was an injustice to the more modest 
and more able Germans.** 

That the Germans had greater difficulty in harmonizing 
with other nationalities was in large part due to their some- 
what stronger resistance to the forces of assimilation. 
Ellis B. Usher, reviewing the subject from the native point 
of view, held that the Germans were more or less exclusive 
in their schools and in their societies for the cultivation of 
art, music, and literature and had limited not only their own 
opportunities to influence others but prevented their chil- 
dren from “keeping abreast of other children as American 
citizens.” This he considered the reason for “the absence 
of German names in many places of prominence in the pub- 
lic records of the state and of smaller communities.”** Sim- 
iliarly, the Sentinel charged that Germans reduced every 
issue to the German standard, and although they had a per- 
fect right to protest the liquor law, they would probably se- 
cure better results were they to approach the matter as 
Americans. Their societies: T'urnvereine, Burschenschaften, 
and Gesangvereine were used as political auxiliaries, as they 
had been in Germany.* 

Although the Sentinel’s charges could not be denied al- 
together, it would have been unjust to the Germans to allow 


Times contended that Deuster had been indiscreet in the campaign of 1878; that 
he had failed to consider that most Germans were Protestants or freethinkers. 
Chicago Times, October 29, 1878, 38. 

* Seebote, July 4, 1878, 4. 


“Ellis Baker Usher, Wisconsin, Ite Story and Biography, 1848-1913 (New 
York, 1914), iii, 501. 


* Sentinel, August 7, 1873, 4. 
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the implication to pass without comment that Germans 
showed interest only in issues pertinent to them. On two 
issues particularly, one could appeal to the Teutonic ele- 
ments without inciting nationalistic prejudices, namely: re- 
form, and honest money. Before the Cincinnati fiasco, the 
Germans were strongly attracted to the program to eradicate 
the corruption of the Grant administration; on one occasion 
Emil Wallber explained that although many Germans had 
joined the Liberal Republican movement in Milwaukee, it 
could not be regarded as purely German.** The resolutions 
against liquor control were always buttressed with the re- 
form resolutions having no bearing on Yankee-'Teuton con- 
troversies.*’ On several occasions politicians bent on catering 
to the Germans played reform tunes,** and the sincere efforts 
of the Hayes administration to promulgate a reform pro- 
gram won for the Republicans the return of the important 
German daily, the Milwaukee Herold, which had deserted 
the party in 1872.°° The strength of the anti-third term 
movement, as regards Grant, among the Germans*° was un- 
doubtedly a factor which deterred the Wisconsin delegation 
to the National Convention in 1880 from lending its support 
to the nomination of the ex-President.** 

It was the Democratic flirting with the rag baby in 1876 
and 1877 which lost them the support of many Germans who 
had flocked to the Democracy over the Liberal Reform and 

* Sentinel, March 25, 1872, 4; Daily News, April 21, 1878, 2. 

* Sentinel, August 7, 1873, 8. 

* Edward D. Holton to editor of Daily News, October 21, 1876, 4. 


* Milwaukee Herold, April 22, 1880, 4. 


“ Ibid., February 12, 1880, 4; March 4, 1880, 4; April 3, 1880, 4; also to the 
Chairman of the National Republican Anti-Third Term Convention, in Sentinel, 
May 6, 1880, 5. 

“ Horace Rublee, Interview, New York Tribune, quoted in Sentinel, Febru- 
ary 3, 1880, 4; Keyes to F. W. Palmer, Madison, November 16, 1879, Keyes letter 
book; James Bintliff to Keyes, Darlington, March 5, 1880, March 6, 1880, Keyes 
Papers; J. T. Moak to Keyes, Watertown, May 24, 1880, Keyes Papers. 
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anti-temperance bridges in 1872 and 1873. In Milwaukee the 
Germans held a protest meeting, October 4, 1877, against 
the soft-money plank in the Democratic state platform.*? 
Carl Schurz, moreover, was consistently a supporter of hon- 
est money.** German habits and psychology may in part 
have determined their position on the money question, but 
the issue itself had not the least nationalistic tinge. 

Reform, however, has seldom in itself been an issue on 
which to win preferment in politics; on the contrary, its ad- 
vocates have generally been considered, and too often have 
really been, visionaries regarded as too impractical to be in- 
trusted with the administration of public affairs.** Honest 
money was a vital issue but one which the two major parties 
were more skillful in evading than expounding. Consistent 
support of a principle may have been a laudable ideal, but 
it in itself did not gain preferment in the game of American 
politics; on the contrary, a consistent advocacy of a conspic- 
uous issue especially if it were reform, was likely to be an 
obstacle to candidacy, the selections for which politicians 
were careful to keep within their sphere.*® 

After a careful consideration of all the apparent factors, 
one cannot but conclude that the German of Wisconsin 
found it difficult to lose himself in the mass of other Ameri- 
cans. It might be suggested that if his countrymen had not 

“G. A. Weis, chairman, Dr. E. A. Knotzer, F. W. Cotzhausen, Karl Kron, 


committee: “Resolutions adopted at Milwaukee, October 4, 1877,” in News, Oc- 
tober 11, 1877, 2. 

“Das ehrliche Geld—die Wohlfahrt des Landes. Speech of Secretary Carl 
Schurz, Cincinnati, August 20, 1879. (Pamphlet) 

“William Bennett Munro, Personality in Politics (New York, 1924), chap. 1, 
passim, 

““His [American statesman’s] independence is limited by the necessity of 
keeping step with his party, for isolated action counts for little in America, 
but the tendency to go with one’s party is so inbred there that a man feels less 
humiliated by waiving his private views than would be the case in Europe. Such 
compliance does not argue want of strength.” James Bryce, The American Com- 
monwealth (New York, 1924), ii, 232. 
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been so numerous or so concentrated in certain areas, they 
might have lost their individual traits sooner and would prob- 
ably have found greater recognition in politics. Whatever 
the verdict might be on subordinate questions, it seems that 
the judgment of Prince Buelow on the entire German peo- 
ple can patently be applied to the Germans of Wisconsin in 
the seventies: “We are an unpolitical folk.”*® 


“J. H. A. Lacher, “The German Element in Wisconsin,” in Milo Milton 
Quaife, Wisconsin, Its History and Ite People, 1634-1924 (Chicago, 1924), ii, 185. 





NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FOREIGN-BORN SCANDINAVIAN IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1905 


Guy-HaroLp SMITH 


MIGRATION from the stern peninsulas of North Europe 

has given to Wisconsin a hardy minority second only to 
the Germans in number. First came the Norwegians in such 
numbers that they have always left a second and third place 
to the Danes and the Swedes. Until shortly after 1880 the 
Danes were second, but the increasing immigration from 
Sweden soon left the Danes in third place. 

It will serve our purpose here to speak of these peoples 
collectively as the Scandinavians, though later paragraphs 
will be devoted to individual nationalities. “The name 
‘Scandinavia’ is sometimes applied to the northern peninsula 
only—that is, to Norway and Sweden—but it is also properly 
applied to Denmark and Iceland.”* Thus the immigration 
commission has come to classify these northern peninsulas. 
“The common use of the term Scandinavian to describe 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes in a broad and general 
way, is one of the products of the commingling of these 
three peoples on the American side of the Atlantic.”* To 
the Americans who were unfamiliar with the real and im- 
agined distinctions between the three national groups the 


* Dietionary of Raees or Peoples, Reports of the Immigration Commission, v, 
61 Congress, 8 Session, Senate Docwments, no. 662 (1911), 119. 


*K. C. Babcock, The Seandénavian Element im the United States, University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, ili (1014), 15. 
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name Scandinavian had wide acceptance even among these 
peoples themselves, though there was a vigorous protest on 
the part of the Norwegians, particularly when the name first 
began to be used. Today there is little or no concern over 
the implication of the name, Scandinavian. 

There can be no doubt that a common ancestry and a 
long residence in the peninsulas of the north of Europe have 
profoundly affected the physique of these peoples. There 
may be a national antipathy between the three divisions of 
the Scandinavians, but the native Americans, with charac- 
teristic detachment cannot but recognize physical as well 
as certain other similarities which tend to justify the appella- 
tion, Scandinavians. 

At the time of the state census of 1905 the Scandinavian 
minority was second only to the German which was surveyed 
in an earlier number of this magazine.* There remains much 
work to be done in determining the exact causes of the emi- 
gration from Scandinavia to the Upper Mississippi Valley.‘ 
In a general way we know that the northern states, climatic- 
ally more like the homelands than the southern states, were 
more attractive. Furthermore, the causes of emigration 
were many, depending upon the country concerned, the 
time, and the individuals involved, but these same causes 
had long existed and the reaction of the people had been sub- 
missive. The causes were cumulative, until the pressure be- 
came an urge to relieve the situation even if it meant emigra- 
tion, and thus the movement began. Once it had been set in 
motion, it acquired a momentum that continued the flow of 
people even after the original causes of emigration had 
been ameliorated. 


* Guy-Harold Smith, “Notes on the Distribution of the German-Born in Wis- 
sin in 1905,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, xiii, 107-120. 


“Marcus L. Hanson, “The History of American Immigration as a Field for 
Research,” American Historical Review, xxxii (1926-1927), 500-578 
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Not only were there causes of emigration which may be 
regarded as the major conditions in stimulating the desire 
to leave the country, there were occasions as well, minor cir- 
cumstances that stirred the individual and sent him on his 
way to America. Perhaps an encouraging letter from a 
friend in America made religious oppression more intoler- 
able; an unkind word from an official made Minnesota more 
alluring; or a petty quarrel awakened a latent desire to flee 
to America. The causes and occasions are so numerous and 
so complex that it is doubtful if the problem can be com- 
pletely solved. In a general way we can recognize certain 
major causes of emigration, and we have records of individ- 
uals and small groups which give us a fair idea of the con- 
ditions that explain this transplanting of peoples from one 
part of the earth to another. 

The increasing pressure of the population upon the 
scanty resources, religious persecution, lack of voice in the 
government, and a hopeless outlook made it impossible to 
remain. In Sweden, “the confluence of various forms of 
dissatisfaction with conditions in the Established Church 
coincides with the beginnings of emigration.”> In Denmark 
the conflict with the Germans over Schleswig made the home- 
land less attractive. These and other causes initiated emigra- 
tion, and America offered to these oppressed peoples an op- 
portunity to better themselves materially at least. Collec- 
tively these several causes produced a desire to emigrate; 
they became impelling motives that turned the faces of thou- 
sands toward America. 

As the cutting edge of the frontier progressed westward 
across the United States the vacant lands made their appeal 
to the land hungry peoples of Europe. For more than a 

*George M. Stephenson, “The Background of the Beginnings of Swedish 


Immigration, 1850-1875,” Am. Hist. Rev. xxxi (1925-1926), 708-723, reference on 
710. 
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hundred years there was available in America inexpensive 
or free land suitable for settlement. When conditions in Ger- 
many became unbearable, the frontier was astride southern 
Wisconsin and the state became at once the asylum of the 
oppressed Germans. The time was not yet ripe in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsulas for a general exodus. The urge to mi- 
grate to America did not come until the frontier had moved 
a few tens of miles westward and northward. Mass emigra- 
tion from Germany can be dated as beginning just prior to 
1850, at that date the Scandinavian emigration was relatively 
unimportant. But ten years later the migration of the 
Scandinavians began to assume the proportions of an en 
masse exodus to the more northern portion of the American 
frontier. It seems only logical that Minnesota, then ready 
for settlement, should attract a large proportion of the new- 
comers. Of course, there was an infiltration in the older 
communities behind the frontier, particularly where their 
countrymen had founded a nucleus of a Norwegian, a Dan- 
ish, or a Swedish settlement. That Wisconsin is more largely 
German, and Minnesota more Scandinavian, is due to his- 
torical circumstance more than to any distinctive geographic 
characteristics of the two states. 

When the exodus from Scandinavia was once set in mo- 
tion, there continued a more or less steady stream of settlers. 
And as economic stress in the homeland accelerated emigra- 
tion, so hard times in America slowed down the movement. 
The Civil War cast some doubt over the prospective emi- 
grants from Scandinavia. They began to question the idea 
that America was the home of a free people, particularly 
when recruiting methods became known in Europe. No 
doubt a good many prospective settlers delayed or decided 
against emigration to America for this reason. 
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Immediately after the Civil War, however, there was for 
a few years a marked increase in the immigration from 
Sweden, due partly to the return to peaceful conditions, but 
more particularly to hard times in the homeland. Stephenson 
writes that in “the years 1867, 1868 and 1869 a succession 
of crop failures reduced the entire population of the province 
[of Smaland] to the verge of starvation. . .. In desper- 
ation those who were able stampeded to America, Germany, 
Mecklenburg, and Hanover, many abandoning farms and 
sacrificing everything of value they possessed.’”® 

The financial crisis of 1873 acted as a brake upon Scan- 
dinavian immigration and slowed down somewhat the trans- 
oceanic migration. It was not until after 1880 that the 
Scandinavian immigration, particularly the Swedish, be- 
came a wave of exiles evacuating the peninsular homeland. 
Thus it continued until the economic stress of 1893 made 
America less attractive. But soon thereafter came another 
slight increase. After the crises have come the landward 
movements.” This had become an axiom in western history. 

In Norway the wave of emigration that started about 
1850 began to break about 1890, at which time the urbaniza- 
tion movement absorbed the surplus peoples from the rural] 
districts. Still in America the many friends and relatives 
kept alive the old idea that America was the promised land, 
and the movement had gained such a momentum that noth- 
ing could stay the migration. 

In 1850 the Scandinavian-born in the United States 
numbered only 18,075, or 0.8 per cent of the total foreign- 
born and 0.08 per cent of the total population. Ten years 
later the number had increased to 72,582, and by 1870 to 
241,685. While the Civil War deterred many liberty seeking 


* Tbid., 722. 
* Hanson, op cit., 504. 
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Scandinavians from leaving their homeland, the homestead 
act of 1862 made available free lands and had the effect of 
encouraging immigration. Even the panic of 1873 did not 
discourage immigration for long, for the total of 440,268 
foreign-born Scandinavians in the United States in 1880 
indicates that the decade of the seventies was an important 
immigration period. 

In Wisconsin the Scandinavian minority totaled 24,265 
in 1860 with the Norwegian element numbering 21,442, and 
the Danes outnumbering the Swedes almost two to one. By 
1870 the total had almost doubled the 1860 contingent. Of 
the 48,057 in 1870, over 40,000 were Norwegians with the 
Danes and Swedes maintaining their former two to one ra- 
tio. In 1880 the total number reached 66,138 and an increase 
in the Swedish element reduced the lead of the Danes. In 
another ten years an increase of over 33 per cent gave Wis- 
consin 99,738 foreign-born Scandinavians consisting of 
65,696 Norwegians, 20,157 Swedes, and 13,885 Danes. In 
the decade of the eighties came a greater number of Scan- 
dinavians than in any other equal period. By the turn of the 
century the number had just crossed the 100,000 mark, 
reaching 103,940, a decennial increase of only 4 per cent. 

After 1890 free lands in America were not so attractive 
as before. Furthermore, the director of the census noted the 
passing of the frontier, and no doubt, the news spreading to 
northwest Europe, had the effect of slowing down emigra- 
tion. Also after 1890 there came in the Scandinavian, as 
well as in other European countries, continued urban growth. 
Industrial expansion with its urbanization began to absorb 
the excess rural population. This slowing down of Scandi- 
navian immigration is shown in the growth of that minority 
in Wisconsin. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN WISCONSIN 


The state census of 1905 records a total of 105,965 for- 
eign-born Scandinavians in the population, the maximum of 
any census period. By 1910 the number had decreased to 
99, 192, slightly less than the 1890 figure. The passing of the 
older members of the Scandinavian population more than 
offset the numerical increase from immigration. This de- 
crease affected the three divisions of this social element in 
the same way. The decrease continued bringing the total 
down to 83,749 in 1920. This does not mean a proportionate 
decrease in the Scandinavian culture in the state, for the 
traditions of these hardy northland peoples are passed on 
generation after generation. 

The map of the foreign-born Scandinavians constructed 
from the 1905 data shows the distribution of this important 
minority at the time of their greatest number. In 1920 there 
were residing in the state 237,727 native Americans born of 
Scandinavian parents, and we may assume that they have re- 
mained relatively near the place of their birth in Wiscon- 
sin, though many have migrated to the cities. Hence, the 
map showing the distribution of the foreign-born also gives 
a fairly accurate picture of the distribution of the inhabitants 
born of Scandinavian parents. Therefore, the map presents 


in a graphical manner the distribution of the Scandinavian 
culture in Wisconsin. 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS 


The first Scandinavian settlers in Wisconsin came into 
Clinton Township in Rock County from the Fox River 
Valley of northern Illinois. On September 16, 1928, was cel- 
ebrated the ninetieth anniversary of the settlement of Ansten 
and Ole K. Nattestad near Clinton.* Thus the oldest Scandi- 


* Wis. Mag. of Hist., xii (1928), 231. 
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navian community is nearing the century mark. The Natte- 
stads were joined by their countrymen and the settlement 
spread beyond the limits of Jefferson Prairie particularly 
“toward the West and Northwest, reaching in a few years 
as far as Mineral Point.’ 

In 1840 and 1841 a second Norwegian settlement was 
founded along the shores of Lake Koshkonong in the south- 
western part of Jefferson County expanding into the adjac- 
ent townships in Dane and Rock counties.’° From this small 
beginning settlement expanded westward into the Stough- 
ton and Edgerton communities. 

These first Norwegians found the American settlers rais- 
ing tobacco, and they saw at once an opportunity to get a 
start in this new land. From that time down to the present 
the culture of tobacco has been closely related to the distri- 
bution of the Norwegians. It seems superficially conclusive 
that the Norwegians were responsible for introducing the 
raising of tobacco, but they have assumed only the responsi- 
bility for maintaining the industry after it was once started 
by Americans. The tobacco plant can be grown under a 
great variety of conditions, and in Dane County the soil 
and climate are particularly favorable. Also the crop was 
well adapted to the frontier conditions of the times and to 
the pecuniary circumstances of the immigrants. Most of the 
Norwegians arrived with very little cash, thus the culture of 
tobacco provided at once a means of earning money. The 
first settlers hired out as laborers in the field until their fi- 
nancial status had been improved sufficiently to permit a 
further step toward independence. 

With the capital earned as laborers in the tobacco fields 
some of the Norwegians purchased a team of horses and cer- 


* Babcock, op. cit., 41. 
© Tbid., 44. 
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tain necessary implements. They became “sharemen,”*! farm- 
ing the land of the more prosperous settlers, furnishing all 
the labor and receiving in return half of the crop. After 
working on shares for a few years they had accumulated 
sufficient capital to buy a farm and take their places in the 
communities as property-owning citizens. This procedure in 
acquiring a home and winning a competence has been oft 
repeated not only by the Scandinavians but by the native 
Americans. Later when dairying became the specialized 
agricultural industry of the state, it did not displace tobacco 
but fitted nicely into the agricultural scheme, for it supplied 
a regular living income to the people, leaving the returns 
from the tobacco for capital investments. 

The Dane County colony centering around Stoughton 
and Madison consisted in 1905 of 504 Danes, 298 Swedes, 
and 6,517 Norwegians. To the north of Madison the centri- 
fugal dispersion extended into Columbia County. In the 
western part of Dane County and centering around Mount 
Horeb is another Norwegian settlement of secondary im- 
portance. Here the dispersion extends southward into Iowa, 
Green, and Lafayette counties. 

In the cities of Beloit, Janesville, and Edgerton were 
several hundred Scandinavians representing what may be 
termed northern outposts of the Scandinavian settlements 
lying mainly south of the state boundary in Illinois. In 
Rock County this contingent consisted of 242 Danes, 1,720 
Norwegians, and 317 Swedes, a total of 2,279, less than a 
third of the number in Dane County. At the same date, 
1905, Rock County had more Germans than Scandinavians, 
but in Dane County the Norwegians alone lead all other na- 
tionalities. The original Norwegian settlement near Clinton 


1B. H. Hibbard, The History of Agriculture in Dane County, Wisconsin. 
Bulletin, University of Wisconsin, No. 101 (Madison, 1904), 172. 
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in the southeastern part of Rock County did not prosper as 
did the Koshkonong colony, started a few years later. 

Just as the settlement of Wisconsin by Scandinavians 
and other national groups was particularly sectional, so was 
emigration from the homeland. The Lake Muskego settle- 
ment was made up of a party of about forty who came to 
Milwaukee and were persuaded to settle on some of the good 
land in Waukesha County.’* These original settlers came 
from Telemark and established the nucleus of the community 
that spread into Racine and Rock counties. 

In southern Wisconsin one other Scandinavian com- 
munity deserves especial notice. Chicago naturally was the 
destination of a large number of the Scandinavians who came 
by boat from Buffalo. Individuals and small groups, how- 
ever, deserted the usual course and landed at Milwaukee or 
one of the other lake shore towns. From one party, landing 
first at Milwaukee and then being persuaded to locate in- 
land, came the Muskego community in southeastern Wauke- 
sha County. Expansion was southward into Norway Town- 
ship in Racine County. The city of Racine and the township 
of Mount Pleasant just to the westward constitute the larg- 
est Scandinavian settlement along the lake shore of Wiscon- 
sin. Here the Danes are first among the Scandinavians and 
second only to the Germans among the foreign minorities. 
In Racine County the Danes numbered 3,984, the Norwe- 
gians 895, and the Swedes 410. No other county had a third 
as many Danes as Racine in 1905. Polk County in western 
Wisconsin and second in importance had only 1,141. 

In eastern Wisconsin the vacant spaces on the map of 
Scandinavians coincide fairly accurately with the German- 
born population.** Milwaukee, one of the great German 


* Babcock, op. cit., 42-43. 


* Compare with the writer’s map showing the German-born. Wis. Mag. of 
Hist., xiii (1929), facing 112. 
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cities of America, held an unimportant place among the 
Scandinavian cities. Northward along the lake shore were 
scattered small communities of Scandinavians, some of whom 
found employment in the fishing industry. 

Winnebago County, like Racine, had an important Dan- 
ish element numbering 1,096 persons congregated chiefly in 
Neenah and Oshkosh. The Norwegians and the Swedes 
numbered only 388 and 127 respectively. 

In Waupaca County and extending westward into Port- 
age County is located a more or less isolated Scandinavian 
settlement dispersed about Iola, Scandinavia, and Waupaca. 
In 1905 the Norwegians were most numerous with a total of 
1,286, the Danes were next with 997, and the Swedes last 
with only 147. Just to the east of this Danish-Norwegian 
colony the German population constitutes the chief foreign 
group numbering 3,545. To the westward in Portage 
County the Polish minority occupies a strip of the central 
Wisconsin sand plain competing for the land and in many 
areas displacing the Americans as well as some of the other 
national groups. 

One important Scandinavian community occupies the 
ridge in Vernon County between the Kickapoo and the Mis- 
sissippi valleys. From the two cities of Viroqua and Westby 
there has been a dispersion in all directions into some of the 
nearby valleys. The 1905 census returned a total of 4,607 
foreign-born, of which 2.968 were Norwegians, 51 Swedes, 
and 31 Danes. In Westby 212 out of the 217 foreign-born 
were Norwegians, and in Christiana Township there were 
415 foreign-born of which 402 were Norwegians. These 
were then and still remain almost solid Norwegian settle- 
ments where old country traditions are kept alive, particu- 
larly in the churches. 
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In this Vernon County settlement the Norwegians are 
among the staunchest supporters of the tobacco industry. 
The two most important tobacco raising areas in Wisconsin 
are coincident with two well established Norwegian settle- 
ments. This naturally has provoked an inquiry as to the 
reason for the apparent relationship between the two. The 
Norwegians have found that the culture of tobacco has been 
in most years a profitable industry, especially when the dairy 
industry is the standby which provides a regular income. 

The Norwegians have been for many years a strongly 
national group teaching their children the Norwegian lan- 
guage and conducting the church service in Norwegian. 
This is particularly true of the city of Westby and the village 
of Coon Valley and the adjacent rural communities. In 
Viroqua, the county seat, the Norwegian element has inter- 
mingled more with Americans and other nationalities. When 
& very prominent Norwegian or Norwegian-American citi- 
zen dies it is a common practice to have two funeral services, 
one in Norwegian and the other in English. It may seem 
a desecration to many of the old Norwegians to have the 
services conducted only in English; for it must be remem- 
bered that there are still a good many who understand the 
English language very imperfectly. The Norwegian is used 
out of deference to the living, not to the dead. What applies 
to this community probably is characteristic of the other 
closely settled Scandinavian colonies in Wisconsin. 

The chief Scandinavian stronghold is along the western 
side of Wisconsin. The Germans are important in eastern 
Wisconsin and decrease westward, where the Scandinavians 
are very numerous and have become the second largest 
foreign element in the state. In a general way this Scandi- 
navian area may be regarded as a spilling over from Minne- 
sota, the leading Scandinavian state. In a similar manner 
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the interchange between states makes it only logical that the 
Germans should be second after the Scandinavians as the 
other most important foreign-born group in Minnesota. 

Northward the Scandinavian area extends through La 
Crosse and into Trempealeau County where the Norwegians 
are particularly numerous. In 1905 the Norwegians, num- 
bering 3,800 were almost six times as numerous as the Ger- 
mans. As in Vernon County the Scandinavians are widely 
spread over the countryside where they have engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. But in the cities of La Crosse and 
Eau Claire urban life seems to have attracted a goodly num- 
ber. In Eau Claire the eighth ward with a total population 
of 2,133 in 1905, contained 434 foreign-born Norwegians. 
In the county as a whole the Norwegians outnumbered by a 
few hundred the German-born. 

Along the St. Croix River and far enough inland to in- 
clude the first tier of counties the Scandinavian element is the 
principal foreign group. In Burnett County the Scandina- 
vians included in 1905, 1,767 Swedes, 644 Norwegians, and 
82 Danes. In Polk County the Swedes numbered 2,126, the 
Norwegians 1,397, and the Danes 1,141, but in St. Croix 
the Norwegians lead with 2,208, the Swedes were second 
with 536, and the Danes third with 347. In this region the 
Scandinavians came in time to participate in the pioneering 
movement which had as its major objective the removal of 
the forest and the establishment of agriculture. 

In northern Wisconsin the scattered Scandinavians can 
be traced directly to the lumber industry and the railroads. 
Many came as laborers for the construction of the railroads 
or for the harvesting of the first crop of timber from the vir- 
gin forests. For various reasons many have become perma- 
nent settlers, sharing with other pioneers the hardships of the 
frontier. And it must be remembered that many of these 
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hardy northmen are satisfied and happy in their new home 
devoid though they be of many so-called “necessities” and 
all of the luxuries of life, for they are materially better off 
than they were in the homeland and there is the eternal hope 
that their reward will come from the greater opportunities 
for their children, and also that the unearned increment im- 
plies—if it does not guarantee—a competence in old age. 
The scattered Scandinavian communities in northern 
Wisconsin declined in number of foreign-born when the lum- 
ber industry no longer made the region attractive. The total 
population has decreased locally but the Scandinavian-born 
have shown a greater decrease. Between 1900 and 1910 not a 
single northern Wisconsin county showed a decrease. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 Vilas County decreased slightly. In 
Ashland County the Scandinavian-born decreased from 
2,118 in 1900 to 1,622 in 1920. In Bayfield the decrease was 
from 2,811 to 2,144, and in Polk County, from 4,440 to 
4,064. In the older settlements the decrease is to be ex- 
plained by an excess of deaths over new arrivals from Scan- 
dinavia, but in the northern frontier area an additional cause 
is to be found in emigration after participating in the harvest 
of the timber crop. The passing of the virgin forest meant a 
removal from the area of many Scandinavian woodsmen. 
The Scandinavians, like the Germans, have been largely 
tillers of the soil.’* The original settlers have been widely 
distributed over the land, except where almost solid commun- 
ities have precluded intermingling of the several national 
groups. Gradually, centrifugal dispersion has produced a 
wide scattering of the Scandinavians. The old, well estab- 
lished communities have been the first objective of newcom- 
ers where they joined relatives and friends who helped them 


“E. A. Ross, “The Scandinavians in America,” The Century Magazine, 
lxxxviii (1914), 293. 
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make their first contacts with American culture. The earlier 
immigrants in many cases came in groups deserting a local 
community in the homeland to found a unified settlement out 
on the frontier. From, the very beginning there has been 
evident a sectionalism in emigration and a sectionalism in 
settlement. 

Now that we have presented a general picture of the 
geographical distribution of the Scandinavians in Wisconsin, 
we shall leave the evaluation of this element to those better 
qualified to pass judgment. Leach credits the Scandinavian 
element with making important additions to American cul- 
ture. He writes that “the contributions ‘of the Norwe- 
gians to America have been most distinguished in the field of 
politics; those of the Swedes in our engineering and technical 
wonders; while the Danes have been quiet and exacting lead- 
ers in the professions.”** A study of the significance of the 
Scandinavians in the political affairs of the state would yield 
interesting results. 

The Scandinavian minorities in Wisconsin have more 
or less actively defended their transplanted institutions. In 
the church there have been bitter divisions but probably there 
has been no other agency so strongly influential in maintain- 
ing Scandinavian traditions. In the church are held the 
lutefisk suppers, where many Americans come on invitation 
and begin the Americanization of the foreign-born. After 
the Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish languages have been 
abandoned in the market place, services in the churches are 
still conducted in the mother-tongue. In some communities 
the increasing number of American-born Scandinavians has 
led first of all to services once a month in English. In still 
others, English has so replaced the mother-tongue that only 


* Henry Goddard Leach, “The Scandinavians,” in Immigrant Backgrounds, 
edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild (New York, 1927), 281-282. 
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once a month are the services conducted in a foreign 
language. This is a concession to the older Scandinavians 
who do not understand English readily. 

Since Scandinavian immigration got well under way, 
no matter what national emergencies may have initiated it, 
there has never been a crisis in the peninsulas that has in- 
flamed the ex-patriots in America to a re-nationalism. Such 
is not true of Germany, which in 1871 so inflamed the Ger- 
man patriots the world over that not only was there a Ger- 
man sympathy wherever there were Germans but many re- 
turned to the Fatherland and gave their services in the cause. 

The Scandinavian element in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley including the overflow into the state of Wisconsin has 
maintained a passively defensive nationalism against the 
assimilative forces which slowly but surely have been ac- 
complishing Americanization. In Wisconsin there has not 
been a single political issue that has aroused the Scandina- 
vians to stand as a unit, unless it was the Bennett school law, 
which was the chief issue of the gubernatorial election of 
1890. Hoard, the Republican candidate, stood for enforce- 
ment; Peck, the Democratic candidate, for repeal or 
amendment. 

On this occasion the passively defensive allegiance to 
their language and customs was challenged and the Scandi- 
navians are reputed to have joined the German Lutherans 
and the Catholics in their fight against the Bennett compuls- 
ory educational law.’* The election of Peck, the Democratic 
candidate, accomplished the repeal of the objectional Sec- 
tion 5 which stated so explicitly, that ““No school shall be re- 
garded as a school, under this act, unless there shall be taught 
therein, as part of the elementary education of children, read- 


* For comments upon this important question see the contemporary press 
preceding the gubernatorial election of 1890. See also Public Opinion, ix (April- 
October, 1890), 1, 192, 476, 499, and 595. 
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ing, writing, arithmetic, and United States History in the 
English language.” The last four words made them fearful 
of their rights to educate their children in their parochial 
schools. 

In this gubernatorial election of 1890 in which the Ben- 
nett school law figured so prominently, Hoard, the Republi- 
can candidate, was defeated, and Peck, the Democratic can- 
didate, who stood for repeal or amendment, was elected. 
Babcock” has interpreted the election results as indicating a 
noteworthy defection on the part of the Scandinavians who 
deserted the ranks of the Republican party. It is probable 
that the Democratic majority was accomplished by defection 
on the part of German Lutheran Republicans, for a more 
recent study has shown that the returns in the strictly 
Scandinavian townships in Racine County showed a Repub- 
lican majority. The following quotation from Schafer 
makes it quite clear that the Scandinavians have been 
stronger adherents to Republicanism than the Germans, 
“Racine County, rural section, also gave a majority for 
Peck, though a small one, and there it is plain that it was the 
Catholics of Burlington, Caledonia (Germans and Bohem- 
ians), and Dover who brought about the result. Strikingly 
different was the vote of the Norwegian and Danish Luther- 
ans in Norway and Raymond. Decided majorities in those 
two towns went to Hoard, indicating either that the Scan- 
dinavians were less interested in the parochial schools than 
the Germans—which would seem to be the case—or that their 
Republicanism was too ‘thick and thin’ to be overcome even 
by that disturbing issue.’’** 

Before concluding these brief notes on the Scandinavians, 
it may be in order to call attention to the bill introduced in a 


** Babcock, op. cit., 166. 


* Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and Forest (Madison, 
1927), 170. 
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recent legislature requiring the schools to teach that Leif 
Ericson, as well as Columbus was one of the discoverers of 
America. This problem of Scandinavian influence in educa- 
tional affairs as well as in the field of politics deserves investi- 
gation, for it illustrates the peculiar impress that this popula- 
tion group has made upon American culture. 








THE AGENCY HOUSE AT FORT WINNEBAGO 


LovuIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 


he 1828 three companies of the First United States In- 
fantry were sent to erect a fort at the Fox-Wisconsin 
portage. The site chosen was at the east end of the portage 
path on Fox River, where by the close of the year Major 
David E. Twiggs had completed temporary buildings. He 
wrote that he purposed keeping six saws occupied during 
the succeeding winter in preparation for the erection of a 
post of frame buildings. Lieutenant Jefferson Davis just 
from West Point was sent up the Wisconsin to get out pine 
logs for the fort and for the officers’ dwellings.* The officers’ 
quarters were double frame houses, two rooms each side of a 
central hall, heated by large fireplaces in each room. Some 
of these houses were three stories in height, with a separate 
kitchen in the rear or in a basement for the married officers, 
while the bachelors had a general mess room for themselves. 
These houses “having been constructed of the green trees of 
the forest, cut down and sawed. into boards by the hands of 
the soldiers, they were considerably given to shrinking and 
warping, thus leaving many a yawning crevice. Stuffing the 
cracks with cotton batting, and pasting strips of paper 
over them, formed the employment of many a leisure hour.’”” 

One of the most popular officers at Fort Winnebago was 
the Indian agent John H. Kinzie, who brought his bride 
there in September 1830; they occupied for the first months 


1 Wisconsin Historical Collections, xiv, 72-74. 
* Juliette A. Kinzie, Wau-Bun (Menasha, 1930), 83-84. 
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of their stay one of the officers’ quarters, there being no 
house prepared especially for the agent and his family. In 
April, 1831, there was a shift in the garrison; the three com- 
panies of the First United States Infantry under command 
of Major Twiggs were relieved by a contingent of the Fifth 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel Enos S. Cutler. Several 
of the new officers were married men, and the Kinzies 
thought that they should vacate their home in the fort and 
take up their residence at the Agency. The Agency quarters 
were across Fox River on a knoll opposite Fort Winnebago. 
Mr. Kinzie had already made application in his report of 
Agency affairs, December 31, 1830, for an appropriation of 
$1,500 for a house for the agent and $400 for a blacksmith’s 
house and shop.* The only building then at the Agency was 
an old log barracks, part of the earlier temporary quarters at 
the fort, which had been removed and put up again on the 
Agency hill. For the convenience of the Kinzies logs were 
cut in the neighboring tamarack swamp and a dairy, stable, 
and smoke house were added to the barracks. To this make- 
shift Agency House, the Kinzies removed in the summer of 
1831 and arranged their fine furniture and made for the 
time and place a delightful home. “It was surprising,” 
wrote Mrs. Kinzie, “how soon a comfortable, homelike air 
was given to the old dilapidated rooms, by a few Indian mats 
spread upon the floor, the piano and other furniture ranged 
in their appropriate places, and even a few pictures hung 
against the logs. The latter, alas! had soon to be displaced, 
for with the first heavy shower the rain found entrance 
through sundry crevices, and we saw ourselves obliged to put 
aside, carefully, everything that could be injured by mois- 
ture.” The mistress of the house found her roof so leaky 


*Indian Office Files, 1831, No. 190, 
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that she wore her bonnet around the house to protect 
her hair.* 

The government in the spring of 1831 sent word that 
$500 had been appropriated for a blacksmith’s house. This 
was built that summer under contract by two Americans 
from Green Bay, with the aid of the Kinzie helpers and 
servants. Kinzie afterwards asked the government to re- 
imburse the builders who stated that they had lost $200 on 
the work and that the buildings were easily worth $700.° 
This house the Kinzies appropriated for themselves: “It was 
not very magnificent, it is true, consisting of but a parlor and 
two bedrooms on the ground floor, and two low chambers 
under the roof, with a kitchen in the rear; but compared with 
the rambling old stable-like building we now inhabited, it 
seemed quite a palace.”® 

June 1, 1831 the government made an appropriation for 
an agent’s house, and Kinzie set to work to plan a permanent 
and satisfactory house as a home for himself and the charm- 
ing woman he had brought to this wilderness from the east- 
ern states. We should like to know who was the architect for 
the Agency House, still standing on the original site on the 
hill above the portage canal that connects Fox River with the 
Wisconsin. Every trace of Fort Winnebago has vanished, 
but the house planned in the winter of 1831-32 and finished 
by November, 18382, still stands four square to all winds and 
in its sturdy strength bids fair to last for another century. 
It may be that John Kinzie drew the plans himself; if so, he 
must have had advice and assistance from some one more 
expert in building than himself, probably some of the 
younger officers at the fort. Most of these were West Point 

‘ Wau-Bun, 265. 


* Indian Office Files, 1832, No. 86. 
* Wau-Bun, 266. 
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graduates, who had had courses in drawing, probably with 
some architectural details. It could not have been Lieutenant 
Jefferson Davis for while his lumbering and cabinet-build- 
ing operations were utilized for the houses and furniture of 
the fort, Captain W. H. Harney’s company to which he was 
attached, left the fort in the spring of 1831. Of the incom- 
ing officers, Lieutenants Camillus C. Daviess, Horatio P. 
Van Cleve, Alexander S. Hooe, and Edgar M. Lacey were 
all West Point graduates. Captain Gideon Law, who came 
with the companies of the Fifth, was not a West Pointer, but 
he may have had some experience in building; he is said to 
have erected the first inn at what is now Portage about 1838. 
Of these officers Daviess and Van Cleve were brothers-in-law 
and Van Cleve was a native of Princeton, New Jersey;’ 
Hooe was a Virginian who lived and died at Fort Crawford, 
where young Lacey was also buried after his premature death 
in 1839.° Mrs. Kinzie mentions all these officers in her W au- 
Bun, but not in such a way as to indicate any talent in build- 
ing. The designer of the Agency House, therefore, must 
probably always remain anonymous. 

We have more information concerning the actual build- 
ing of the house, if not about its designer, for the reports of 
Agent Kinzie to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington are still extant and from them we learn some 
interesting details. 

With the first appropriation of $1,000 went the recom- 
mendation that the commanding officer at Fort Winnebago 
should assign soldiers from the garrison to build the house 
for the agent. August 11, 1831 Kinzie wrote that the com- 
mandant, Captain Plympton could not detail soldiers for this 


"See Mrs. Charlotte Ouisconsin Van Cleve, Threescore Years and Ten (Min- 
neapolis, 1888). 


* Inscription on tombstone in Military Cemetery at Prairie du Chien. 
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purpose, since the fort needed more barracks and all the sol- 
diers that could be spared were required for that purpose. 
Kinzie feared that this would delay his home for several 
years; he therefore asked Cass, then secretary of war, to ob- 
tain for him an appropriation of a second thousand dollars, 
stating that his family was much crowded in the blacksmith’s 
house. “I shall not make any preparation for building,” he 
concluded, “until I hear from you, which I hope will be 
soon.” He must have received encouragement from Cass for 
in his report at the close of 1831 he placed an estimate for 
$1,200, which would be necessary “for the completion of the 
house which is in progress for the Agent, and from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining materials and mechanics will require at 
least that sum.” 

According to Governor Porter’s report to the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, Kinzie informed him in the spring 
of 1832 that he had started the house and had sent in a 
report of the cost of the foundation, which was $92.50. It 
took a mason and one other person thirteen days to finish it. 
They did the work for $34.00; the materials were forty-six 
loads of stone at a dollar per load and ten barrels of lime 
at $1.25 a barrel. 

This was the summer of the Black Hawk War and Kin- 
zie was not able to secure any assistance whatever from the 
garrison which was constantly out on duty. The frame of the 
house had been raised before the war became acute around 
Fort Winnebago. It was thought at first it would be con- 
fined to northern Illinois; even after the hostiles had pushed 
into what is now Wisconsin and the pursuing troops under 
General Henry Atkinson had built Fort Atkinson on Rock 
River, Fort Winnebago seemed many miles from the scene 
of the conflict. Kinzie himself rode out often to the south, 
seventy miles or more, to quiet the Winnebago Indians 
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on Rock River, while the women of the Agency every 
evening crossed the small bridge leading to the fort and 
passed the night within its protecting walls. Finally in July 
it was found necessary to send the women and children to 
Fort Howard for safety. This flight suspended all building 
operations until the close of the war. The last battle was 
fought August 2 and soon all again was security at the 
Portage. 

On the first of October the agent wrote: “Accompany- 
ing this you have an estimate, as required, of the probable 
cost when completed of the Agency buildings now erecting 
at this place. The buildings consist of a Frame dwelling 
house, 30 by 34 feet:—two stories high; with a kitchen 
attached thereto of 16 by 20 ft., 112 stories high and stone 
cellar underneath; also an Out-house of 6 by 8 feet. These 
buildings will be finished, on or before the 15th proxo.— 
The Amount of the Estimate seems high; but when the diffi- 
culty of procuring the mechanicks, the Lumber and other 


building material is taken into consideration the price will be 
considered as low as possibly can be expected. No one could 
have used greater economy in the construction of the house 
than I have done.”” Accompanying this letter was the follow- 
ing estimate: 


For square timber, plank, boards, lathing, shingles, etc. $ 972.59 
For Carpenter and Joiner work 1,208.00 
For Mason-work—viz: Stone and brick, lime, erection of 

chimneys, making cellar, and foundations of house 602.50 
For paints and oil, putty, setting of glass and painting 

outside and inside (2 coats) 197.00 
For Glass, nails, Locks &cs &cs 175.87 


$3,155.96 
Amount received towards payment of above 


(June 1831) 1,000.00 


Balance that may be required $2,155.96 
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The same time the agent told of the difficulties he had 
experienced in building. “Mechanicks,” he wrote, “could not 
be had short of St. Louis, in Mo., and it was with great diffi- 
culty that I succeeded in getting them, as the Indian War, 
which had just commenced operated greatly against me.” 
In all probability it was during Kinzie’s visit with his mother 
to Prairie du Chien in the fall of 1831 to consult Dr. Wil- 
liam Beaumont that he made arrangements for these work- 
men from St. Louis. He may even have gone down on a 
quick trip himself; more probably he entrusted the commis- 
sion to some of his friends among the fur traders, to Joseph 
Rolette, Hercules L. Dousman, or one of the Brisbois 
family, with orders to send up competent carpenters and 
masons for the work. 

As for materials Kinzie wrote: “Lumber, altho’ bad, was 
as reasonable as could be expected here—a part of it had to 
be brought here from Green Bay, and the rest, from 70 to 80 
miles above this place down the Ouisconsin river. The per- 
son who furnished me with lumber, has sustained a loss by 
his contract.” This person could have been none other than 
Daniel Whitney of Green Bay, who in 1831 requested and 
obtained permission to build a mill on the upper Wisconsin, 
at what were known as Whitney’s Rapids just below what is 
now Port Edwards, in Wood County.° 

“Brick,” wrote Kinzie, “cannot be made nearer than two 
miles from this place, and we have to go 24 miles for stone. 
Lime is not to be had less than 8 to 10 miles from here, which 
with the scarcity of Labourers, makes these items very high.” 
The bricks were burned near the Wisconsin River bridge in 
what is now the city of Portage; stone came from Stone 
Quarry Hill, much used for building in Portage; the lime 


* Wis. Hist. Colle., xv, 9-10. 
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was burned at Pauquette’s farm, called Bellefontaine, 
twelve miles northeast of the fort on the military road.*° 

“I have more brick than is necessary for the chimneys,” 
continues the agent, “the residue is used in filling in, to make 
the House warmer and more substantial, which is necessary 
in so exposed and windy a place as this. The house is well 
built—the work inside is plain and substantial, and very 
convenient for a family. There are on the ground floor, one 
room 19x19 ft.; one 14x19; one 10x14 and a small Hall. On 
the upper floor there is one room 19x19 ft.; one 14x19 ft.; 
two 10x10 and a small hall. The buildings are on Indian 
land, and well situated for an Indian Agency.” Indian land 
stretched north from the Portage indefinitely; the land was 
claimed by the Menominee and sold by them to the govern- 
ment in the treaty of 1836. The Winnebago, for whom the 
Agency was established were forced to sell in the autumn 
of 1832 all their lands south of the Fox-Wisconsin waterway 
and to remove north of that boundary. “They intend to make 
their villages, for their future homes, on the west bank of the 
Ouisconsin, from 20 to 30 miles below this place, at Prairie 
des Sacs, and some of them will make their villages on the 
Barribault river, where there are now 4 large villages, be- 
tween 8 and 20 miles from here. The Indians of Fox river, 
Winnebago and Green Lakes will remove to the Bar- 
ribault.” All these changes made Kinzie believe that the 
agency would be the center of the largest Indian population 
in the Northwest, except Chicago, and that it would be raised 
from a sub-Agency to a full Agency. His house he thought 
would be adequate for many years. 

The Kinzie family occupied their new home, which was 
to them a splendid mansion, in early November, 1832. Mrs. 


* Ibid., xiv, 74. Stone Quarry Hill was east of the Agency hill in section 36, 
town 13, range 9 east. 
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Kinzie says: “Notwithstanding the Indian disturbance, the 
new Agency House (permission to build which had, after 
much delay, been accorded by the Government) had been 
going steadily on, and soon after the departure of the Gov- 
ernor [Porter] and his party, we took possession of it to our 
no small satisfaction.”** 

Governor Porter was very much pleased with Kinzie’s 
efficiency and with the way he had built the house. He wrote 
March 25, 1833 that the agent “deserves the thanks of the 
government for expending their money judiciously, eco- 
nomically and well. The buildings are now worth much 
more than they cost.” The final estimate of the cost, for- 
warded December 31, 1832, was as follows: “The Agency 
buildings at this place, consisting of a dwelling house &ca. 
Blacksmith’s house & shop are now completed:—the ex- 
penses amount in all to $3,997.18; received on above build- 
ings $1,500.00; balance required $2,497.18 being $341.22 
more than the estimate of Oct. 1.” Deducting the $500 for 
the blacksmith’s house, we find that the complete cost of the 
Agency House was $3,497.18. The additional sum was paid 
by Governor Porter out of the allowances made him for 
Indian supervision. He spoke in the warmest terms of Kin- 
zie’s well known character for justice, probity, and efficiency, 
and stated that having visited the fort and the Agency he 
could affirm personally that the house was an exceedingly 
good one and one that the government might be proud 
to own. 

The Kinzies lived in their new home only about eight 
months after its completion but they were months fraught 
with tragedy for their Indian wards. Having planted no 
fields during 1832 and now having sold their lands and 
promised to evacuate them by June 1, 1833, the Winnebago 


“4 Wau-Bun, 370. 
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were in great straits for food. They crowded around the 
doors and windows of the new house, peering in anxiously. 
“We were soon obliged to keep both doors and windows 
fast, to shut out the sight of misery we could not relieve. . . 
It was in vain that we screened the lower portion of our 
windows with curtains. They would climb up on the outside, 
and tier upon tier of gaunt, wretched faces would peer in 
above to watch us, and see if indeed we were as ill provided 
as we represented ourselves to be.” At last the boats came 
with the promised corn and the lawn in front of the house 
was a scene of wild hilarity. “We could scarcely refrain from 
laughing, to see old Wild-Cat, who had somewhat fallen off 
in his huge amount of flesh, seize ‘the Washington Woman’ 
in his arms and hug and dance with her in the ecstasy of 
his delight.”** 

In the spring the fort was reinforced by several officers 
and their families. Among them came from her school in Cin- 
cinnati, young Charlotte Ouisconsin Clark, daughter of Cap- 
tain Nathan Clark. She was often present at the “weekly 
musicals at John Kinzie’s pleasant agency” and mentions 
delightful horseback rides over the portage road to the site 
of the present city of Portage. These were courting days 
also and Charlotte soon became betrothed to Lieutenant 
Van Cleve, whom she married at this post early in 1836.* 
The Rev. and Mrs. Aratus Kent of Galena visited the fort 
the spring of 1838 and held there the first Protestant relig- 
ious services ever celebrated in this part of Wisconsin. 

The Kinzies now decided that the time had come for 
them to leave the Agency and vacate the new house. The 
government refused to raise the sub-Agency to a full Agency 
or to increase the agent’s salary. Kinzie saw himself reduced 


2 Thid., 386-387. 
% Van Cleve, Threescore Years and Ten. 
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to a round of routine duties, with an ever increasing horde 
of Indians to guard and satisfy. Moreover, his old home 
beckoned him, Chicago was growing fast and promised a 
great future. Kinzie determined to throw in his lot with the 
new metropolis; he resigned his Agency to take effect July 1, 
1833. The last paragraphs of Wau-Bun recount the fare- 
wells of the agent and his wife and the regret they felt to 
leave their Indian children and their Agency home. 

The next occupant of the Agency House was Captain 
Robert A. McCabe, who resigned from the army to take 
the appointment. McCabe, “a fine jolly man,”** suffered a 
stroke of paralysis and left the Agency in the late summer 
of 1834. Thereafter for some years the commanding officers 
of the post were required to perform the duties of Indian 
agent, much against their will and despite frequent protests. 
This arrangement left the Agency House without a tenant 
and various subordinates were allowed to occupy portions 
of the building. The blacksmith and his assistant lived in 
the kitchen part for a time and an ex-service man, an Italian 
named James Ubaldine with an Irish wife, opened a tavern 
and sold whiskey there.*° Complaint was made to the 
authorities of this misuse of the fine house and Ubaldine 
was dismissed. 

In 1837 the Winnebago were induced to sell to the gov- 
ernment all their lands east of the Mississippi; they had, 
according to their understanding, four years to remove and 
in 1838 interceded with the authorities to allow their former 
“Father” to make their annual payment at Fort Winnebago. 
Kinzie came up from Chicago and five years after leaving 
his home met his whilom wards on Agency Hill once more 
and advised them to depart peaceably for their new reserva- 


“Wis. Hist. Colls., vii, 373. 
* Ibid., viii, 371-372. 
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tion west of the Mississippi. At the time of Kinzie’s visit 
the house he had built was being used by Satterlee Clark 
as a trading emporium. When the Winnebago were finally 
removed in the summer of 1840, Clark abandoned the place 
as no longer a profitable stand. 

After the removal of the Winnebago Indians, we have 
no record of the occupancy of the house for several years. 
Fort Winnebago was evacuated in 1845 and left in charge 
of a single soldier until, in 1853, the property was sold by 
order of Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War. The next 
year the land on which the Agency House stood was pat- 
ented to James Martin who after three years sold to George 
C. Tallman. From Tallman the land, now become a farm, 
passed into the hands of the family of James B. Wells, by 
whom it was sold in 1878 to Edmond S. Baker, whose home 
it became until his death October 3, 1928. 

During all these vicissitudes the house has changed but 
little from its original form. It has now been purchased by 
the National Society of Colonial Dames in the State of Wis- 
consin to be restored and maintained as a memorial to early 


day Wisconsin and a shrine for historic memories of its 
pioneers. 








The Agency House at Fort Winnebago 


CORRECTION 


Mr. Robert K. Boyd, author of “Up and Down the 
Chippewa River,” in the March, 1931, Magazine, asks us to 
note the following correction: On page 252, the sentence 
immediately preceding the sub-head, “Log-Driving,” should 
read, “The last raft from Eau Claire was sent down the 
Chippewa in June, 1901, by the Daniel Shaw Lumber Com- 
pany.” Mr. Boyd was reminded by Captain Fred A. Bill 
that the last Chippewa River raft was started by Knapp- 
Stout and Company on the Red Cedar, August 12, 1901. 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuisE PHELPS KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


D™== the quarter ending April 10, 1931, the Society has received 
twenty-eight additions to its membership. Four persons enrolled as 
life members: Dr. Charlotte Gower, William S. Miller, Nellie Wakeman, 
Madison; Sister Mary Ignatia, O.S.F., Milwaukee. 

Twenty-three persons became annual members: John L. Berg- 
stresser, Madison; David A. Blencoe, Alma Center; Sister M. Bronislava, 
Superior; John G. Buch, Cedarburg; Hulsey Cason, L. J. Cole, Madison; 
Carl H. Daley, Superior; R. E. Niel Dodge, C. V. Easum, Madison; 
William A. Hayes, Milwaukee; M. M. Hoffmann, Dubuque, Iowa; 
S. A. Leonard, Ralph Linton, Madison; Lee W. Metzner, Casco; 
R. A. Moore, Madison; F. L. Musbach, Marshfield; Joaquin Ortega, 
Madison; James S. Parsons, Delavan; Mrs. Herbert J. Puffer, Portage; 
Laurence J. Saunders, Dr. Lindley V. Sprague, C. W. Thomas, Madi- 
son; Arthur J. Wyseman, Manitowoc. 

Rev. J. L. McCorison Jr., Haverhill, Massachusetts, changed from 
the annual to the life membership class. 


The Couvent des Franciscains, Quebec, Canada, became a permanent 
institutional member. 


NECROLOGY 


We regret to record the following losses by death from our mem- 
bership. Henry M. Youmans of Waukesha, who died January 20 was the 
husband of our valued contributor, Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans, who 
wrote, “How Wisconsin Women Won the Ballot” for volume v of 
this magazine. Edward S. Pedrick of Ripon, brother of Curator S. M. 
Pedrick, died March 3. Mrs. Kate Pier McIntosh died at Fond du Lac 


on April 1; she was one of the first women lawyers in our state. 


Curator Nils P. Haugen died at his Madison residence April 23; 
he had been a member of the Society’s board since 1905 when he was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of George Raymer, resigned. Mr. 
Haugen contributed to this magazine his valuable “Pioneer and Political 
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Reminiscences,” beginning December, 1927 and continuing until De- 
cember, 1929. A more extended obituary will appear later. 


In Ellis P. Usher, who died at Milwaukee April 21, the Society lost 
a friend and donor who has made large contributions to our manuscript 
collections. Mr. Usher was elected in 1899 a member of the board of 
curators, but felt unable to accept the office. He wrote for our Proceed- 
ings: “The Puritan Influence in Wisconsin,” 1899; “The New England 
Influence in Milwaukee,” 1901; “The Telegraph in Wisconsin,” 1913. 


George B. Merrick, former steamboat captain on the Mississippi died 
April 21, at Madison, after a prolonged illness. Captain Merrick made 
large collections of material on transportation, part of which was pub- 
lished in collaboration with William R. Tibbals as “The Genesis of 
Steamboating on Western Rivers.” Proceedings, 1911. Through the kind- 
ness of his widow the Society has received his manuscripts. 


Dr. Louis Pammel of the Iowa College of Agriculture died late in 
March. Dr. Pammel was a noted botanist, one of the founders of the 
School for Wild Life at McGregor, Iowa, and deeply interested in the 
flora and history of the upper Mississippi region. Born in La Crosse 
County, Dr. Pammel contributed to the local press many articles on 
his recollections of life in his native region; he also aided in the work of 
the La Crosse County Historical Society. 


Ira B. Dutton, better known as Brother Joseph Dutton, the noted 
Trappist monk who followed in Father Damien’s footsteps in the ministry 
to the lepers of Hawaii, died at Honolulu on March 26. Brother Dutton’s 
early home was at Janesville where he enlisted in the Thirteenth Wis- 
consin Infantry and served as captain throughout the Civil War. In 
1886 he went to the leper colony at Molokai; while there he became a 
correspondent of our Society and the Dutton Papers in our Manuscript 
Department attest his interest in our activities. 


Edward Channing of Harvard, whose monumental History of the 
United States attained six volumes, died January 7. Professor Channing 
worked for a time in our manuscript collections in preparation for his 
history. It is regrettable that the seventh volume is so incomplete that 
it is thought best not to publish it. 


Allen Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of American Biography, 
now being published, was killed January 18 in an automobile accident at 
Washington. His assistant, Dr. Dumas Malone has become his successor. 
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Frank Hayward Severance, secretary of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, died January 26 in that city. Mr. Severance was a native of 
Wisconsin and occasionally visited our library when on his homecom- 
ing quests. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Mrs. Charles M. Morris, Milwaukee, has presented our Society 
with forty letters and a poem written between 1893 and 1898 to members 
of the Fairchild family by Mrs. Margaret Sangster. The poem was writ- 
ten on the occasion of the death of General Fairchild, between whom and 
the author existed a warm friendship. 


Miss Fannie B. Jenkins of Milwaukee, under the auspices of the 
Colonial Dames of America in the State of Wisconsin, has given the 
Society many articles from the home of Judge James G. Jenkins of the 
United States Circuit Court for the eastern district of Wisconsin. These 
include a portrait of the judge, several photographs, a number of com- 
missions and manuscripts, and valuable articles for the Museum. 


The Cole Papers. The papers of Harry Ellsworth Cole, formerly 
president of our Society, have been collected and presented by Mrs. Cole 
to our Manuscript Department. They consist of letters from O. D. 
Brandenburg and other newspaper men of Wisconsin; materials on 
Mr. Cole’s researches with regard to taverns and stagecoach routes, 
and to the early history of Baraboo and the Wisconsin River dells. 


The Society has acquired a diary written by the officers of Company 
I, Second Wisconsin Infantry, extending from May, 1861 to May, 1864. 
Most of the diary was the work of Lieutenant William Noble, who was 
killed May 5, 1864; the later portion was written by Captain George H. 
Otis, who returned home in command of the regiment. From his heirs 
the manuscript was secured. 


George B. Merrick has presented the Society with a portrait of 
Mark Twain, which has been hung in the part of the Museum devoted 
to shipping on the Mississippi River. 


From the Adjutant General’s Office has come a set of photographs 
representing all the incumbents of that office since the admission of the 
state. With this collection was an oil portrait of General Charles R. 
Boardman. 


Other Museum accessions are collections of coins from Mrs. W. D. 
Hemphill, Neillsville; fractional currency issued by a lumber company 
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from G. L. Wilson, Menominie; old fashioned toys and dolls from Mrs. 
A. G. King and Mrs. C. A. Harper, Madison; and a short sword-blade 
found at old Fort Winnebago from Patrick Wallace, Portage. 


The National Society of Colonial Dames for Wisconsin some time 
ago made a contribution to our Society to mount and preserve its collec- 
tions of autograph letters of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This organization now performs the same office for the autographs 
of the Signers of the Constitution of the United States. These two un- 
usual collections were made by Dr. Lyman C. Draper, first secretary of 
our Society. 


II THE STATE 


Although Wisconsin will celebrate three years hence the tercenten- 
nary of its discovery by French explorers, several communities of the 
state are planning centennary celebrations. In February the suburb of 
Wauwatosa adjacent to Milwaukee presented in connection with the 
Woman’s Club one hundred years of Wauwatosa history, basing the date 
on the first mention of the Potawatomi chief for whom the village was 
named; the first settler arrived in 1835. Lake Geneva celebrates in 
June the one hundredth anniversary of the first white visitors to its 
site—that of the Kinzie party in 1831; while several Rock River com- 
munities are preparing to commemorate next year the stirring events of 
the Black Hawk War. 


Otuer ANNIVERSARIES 


Milwaukee marked its eighty-fifth birthday as a municipality by the 
running up of the first flag on the flagpole at the new city hall. Madison’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary, which occurred March 4, was the occasion of 
many historical articles in the local papers, featuring particularly the 
first mayor, Jairus C. Fairchild. Rhinelander has taken the preliminary 
steps for the observance of its fiftieth anniversary next year. 


Among the college anniversary celebrations are those of Carroll 
College which commemorated its ninetieth birthday in March, in remem- 
brance of its founding in 1841 as Prairieville Academy. January 31, 1846 
Beloit College was chartered by the territorial legislature; the eighty- 
fifth anniversary was remembered as Founder’s Day. May 26, St. Francis 
Seminary held a diamond jubilee in honor of the blessing of its first 
building in 1856. 


Among the newspapers which recollected their beginnings are the 
Door County Advocate of Sturgeon Bay, which on March 16 began the 
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seventieth year of its existence; and the Waupaca Post which displayed 
the Waupaca Republican of sixty years ago. 


At Hudson in June the fiftieth anniversary of the first stockholders’ 
meeting of the Omaha Railway was codrdinated with a homecoming re- 
union for the city. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Beloit celebrated its ninetieth an- 
niversary February 28 with memorial exercises. Rev. Marvin Humphrey 
from New York organized the parish in 1841. 


Janesville Methodist Episcopal Church held a double commemora- 
tion March 8 and 9. It was ninety years since the first organization and 
twenty-five since the dedication of the present building. 


Seventy-five years of Presbyterianism at Richland Center were 
recollected when services were held February 22-23 in honor of the 
founders. 


Zion Evangelical Church of Chippewa Falls held a golden jubilee 
on Easter Sunday; the history of the local church was recounted 
March 28 in the Herald-Telegram for that city. 


MEMORIALS AND MARKERS 


“In appreciation of the achievements of Ransom Asa Moore as 
superintendent of schools of this county and as agronomist and a builder 
of the short course in agriculture at the University of Wisconsin,” Thus 
reads a tablet dedicated in 1929 by the people of Kewaunee County near 
Dr. Moore’s birthplace and the first school where he taught. 


At Green Bay in June was unveiled the heroic statue group placed 
in the grounds of the Brown County Court House. The group is the 
work of Sidney Bedore, sculptor, a direct descendant of Charles de 
Langlade and a native of Wisconsin. It is entitled “The Spirit of the 
Northwest” and represents a missionary, an Indian, and a French pioneer 
of our earliest history. 


Just north of Appleton on the original site, the Lions Club of that 
city unveiled May 18 a tablet marking the place where the Treaty of the 
Cedars was held in 1836. The dedication was made an, occasion for all 
the valley of the lower Fox River. 
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In appreciation of the worth of a notable tree a tablet has been 
affixed to a great elm near Platteville. The tree was planted in 1858 by 
David Chase and the plaque was erected by his granddaughter. 


A bill has been introduced into the United States Senate appropriat- 
ing $250,000 to rebuild old Fort Howard, as nearly as-practicable on its 
original site. It would become, if the bill passes, the nucleus of a 
federal park. 


Locat Historicat SocietTigs AND MusEuMs 


The Superior Historical Society held a meeting early in February to 
reorganize; officers were elected including John A. Bardon president, 
Mrs. George S. Newton secretary, Mrs. L. W. Beebe treasurer. Ten vice- 
presidents were chosen to represent the different sections of the city. 
The reorganized Society stands sponsor for the Douglas County His- 
torical Museum, which was opened April 14 in the county court house, 
when many pioneer objects and relics were on view, some of which were 
loaned, others given to this newly developed historical institution. 


Brown County Historical Society continues to publish its quarterly 
Bulletin; the winter number contains an article on “John Penn Arndt 
and the Durham Boat” including an account of the Arndt family and the 
death and funeral of Charles C. P. Arndt killed in 1842 in the Wisconsin 
territorial legislature. The Neville Public Museum has recently shown 
an exhibit of relics relating to Fort Howard, in anticipation of the pas- 
sage of a federal government act for its restoration. The old Fort How- 
ard hospital, the only building yet remaining, is being renovated and 
furnished by a committee connected with the historical society. 


La Crosse County Historical Society has a column in the Tribune 
and Leader Press wherein a series of sketches of upper Mississippi River 
steamboats have appeared, the work of Miss Ruth Bristow of the Teach- 
ers’ College. 


The Langlade County Historical Society continues its monthly meet- 
ings, that of January honoring the members who signed the articles of 
incorporation; that of February listening to an address by James Durfee 
on Lincoln; that of March presenting a paper on “Historic Boston.” 
An appeal to old settlers to help with the society’s projects of locating 
old trails, cemeteries, Indian village sites, and early lumber camps has 
been issued. The museum has been the recipient of a number of interest- 
ing relics. The Antigo Journal is actively assisting the growth of the 
society and the museum, ! 
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The Sheboygan County Historical Society has continued its meet- 
ings supported by Curator C. E. Broughton and the Sheboygan Press. 


A museum committee has been appointed codperating with the patriotic 
societies of the city. 


The Waukesha County Historical Society has sponsored a bill in- 
troduced into the Assembly seeking to create a state park to protect the 
Dewey Indian mounds on Fox River in Vernon Township of that county. 


The Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society held its 
annual meeting in January, when most of the officers were reélected. 
Plans were made for the marking of Indian sites. March 20 the society 
was addressed by Mrs. George Williams and in April by Rev. Anthon T. 
Gesner. 


Old Settlers’ groups for Oneida County, Outagamie County, Reeds- 
burg, and Washington County met during January and February, a favor- 
ite date being the birthday of Washington. 


Fond du Lac library museum has received a number of gifts from 
Mrs. Ellen Butterfield of South Milwaukee, who has given many articles 
to the museum of the latter place, also kept in the village library. 


At Wauwatosa a permanent exhibit of pioneer furniture and cloth- 
ing has been installed in the building belonging to the Woman’s Club 
of the city, which frequently supplements this collection by loan exhibits 
and antique costume parties. 


Wisconsin History In THE STaTE PREss 


Cassville, where a four-story brick hotel was built in 1836 in an- 
ticipation of the town being made the territorial capital, is featured in an 
article in the Chicago Tribune for March 8. 


La Crosse Tribune and Times-Leader has been publishing during 
the winter “Stories about Men Who Helped to Build the City,” a kind 
of industrial biography for the city’s early days. 


Madison Capital Times January 4 gave a picture of the oldest house 
still standing in Roxbury, Dane County. This was a stone house built for 
Miller Warner, an Illinois emigrant to this region first settled by Count 
Haraszthy and Father Inama. 


Milwaukee News for January 14 issued a lament for the passing of 
a famous theatre, known in its early days as Jacob Litt’s Bijou Opera 
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House, built and dedicated in 1889. The plays given there in its early 
days were recalled with tender memories, as well as its famous patrons, 
Governor Peck, Louis Auer, and several others. The same journal noted 
on January 22 that the Turnverein of Milwaukee, which has played its 
part there for seventy-seven years, is soon to be housed in a fine new 
building. The Turnverein is now known as the Milwaukee Gymnastic 
Association. 


Milwaukee Journal February 1 and 8 printed an interview with 
William H. Wheeler of Beloit, whose father was missionary for the Chip- 
pewa Indians on the shore of Lake Superior. Mr. Wheeler’s recollections 
of life at Odanah are colorful and sincere. The same journal gives an 
account of William Dick, a Stockbridge Indian, now at the Milwaukee 
infirmary, the “Last of the Mohicans” literally since he is the only one 
left who speaks that language. 


Milwaukee Sentinel January 27 states that the newest park in the 
metropolis has been named for President Wilson. 


The Oconto Reporter March 26 describes the burial on the reserva- 
tion of Reginald Oshkosh, grandson of the first Oshkosh, who has been 
titular chief of the Menomonie. Reginald was a Catholic neophyte and 
the services were conducted by a priest. 


Curator Grindell of Platteville has been, instrumental in having 
marked the graves of old soldiers in Grant County. A letter from the 
War Department commending Mr. Grindell for this work was published 
January 14 in the Wisconsin State Journal. 





The ceremonial burial of Chief Simon Kah-qua-dos, whose death 
we noticed in our March number, took place May 80, when Curator 
Broughton of Sheboygan as chairman of the Committee, ‘placed the body 
in the Peninsula State Park with rites in keeping with the occasion and 
in accordance with the dying wish of the old chief. The Sheboygan Press 
carried a full account of the ceremonies. 


; Wauwatosa News for November 20 last was a historical number, 
publishing interviews with the oldest residents and reminiscences of the 
descendants of the pioneers. The occasion of this issue was the centennial 
celebration, previously noted. 
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III OF WIDER INTEREST 


At the spring meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion at Lexington, Kentucky, April 30-May 2 President Louise Phelps 
Kellogg gave as a presidential address, “France and the Mississippi 
Valley: A Résumé.” This address appears as the leading article in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June. Messages were sent to 
and received from Dr. F. J. Turner, now of the Huntington Library, 
California, after a session devoted to the discussion of the “Frontier 
Hypothesis” in which Professor F. L. Paxson had a part. As president 
for the ensuing year Professor Beverly W. Bond Jr., of the University of 
Cincinnati, was selected. The Association will meet next year at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, where it was organized twenty-five years earlier. 


At Paris is being held this summer an International Overseas Ex- 
hibition, chiefly featuring the French colonies and their culture. As a 
portion of the former French colony of Canada Wisconsin has been asked 
to participate. The Green Bay Historical Society has sent a number of 
photographs illustrating the French Régime in Wisconsin, among them 
the commission of Charles de Langlade from King Louis XV, the os- 
tensorium given in 1686 to the De Pere mission by Nicolas Perrot. 
Dr. Kellogg of our Society was asked to act as Wisconsin's commissioner. 


In Ohio the record book of the Northwest Territory, begun by the 
first secretary Winthrop Sargeant, has recently come to light and has 
been presented to the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 
Dr. Harlow Lindley, curator of history writes: “It is the complete 
manuscript journal of the Northwest Territory covering the period from 
1788 to 1803. I certainly hope we will be able to publish it all. It is 
in splendid condition both as to paper, ink and penmanship.” 


The Ohio Revolutionary Memorial Committee has issued a map of 
the western portion, showing the Revolutionary and Indian war trails 
from 1776 to 1813. In fact it shows some of the sites of Lord Dunmore’s 
War in 1774 thus covering the period of pioneer wars and Indian skirm- 
ishes for four decades. All students of western history will look over this 
map with interest and if they have the good fortune to motor through 
these historic regions will be infinitely obliged to its makers for infor- 
mation as to historic sites. A brief sketch on the reverse of Ohio’s Revo- 
lutionary history is not free from errors, which it is hoped may be cor- 
rected in a second edition, 


Yale Medical School has a Beaumont Club, named in honor of 
Dr. William Beaumont, who when stationed in Wisconsin made his fam- 
ous investigations into the processes of digestion. This club has estab- 
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lished a lectureship, the first lecture being given at New Haven, Febru- 
ary 23 by Dr. William Snow Miller, professor emeritus of the State 
University. 


Historical markers are being erected in many states. In Virginia 
the State Conservation and Development Committee under the direction 
of H. J. Eckenrode has erected several hundred markers on the state and 
national highways and has published a booklet to be furnished motorists 
that at any place the inscription may be read without a halt. 


The Ontonagon Herald, Michigan has been printing a series of 
articles entitled “This Ontonagon Country” by James K. Jamison. These 
articles constitute a brief history of early days in the northern peninsula. 


IV BOOK NOTES 


A History of Minnesota, Vol. IV. By William W. Fowell. (St. Paul, 
1930). 575 pp. 

In 1921 the Minnesota Historical Society began the publication of 
this notable history of the state. The first volume carried the story to 
Minnesota’s admission to the Union; the second was concerned with the 
period of the Civil and Sioux wars; the third was largely a political his- 
tory of the state from that time to recent years. Volume four is composed 
of a number of essays on a variety of subjects. Here is to be found a 
concise and readable account of the discovery and development of the 
Minnesota iron mines. The careful study of the Chippewa in Minnesota 
will no doubt illuminate the ever recurring Indian problem in other states. 
Some phases in the history of the state university and educational system 
and the elective franchise receive attention. The volume concludes with 
biographies of twelve leaders in economic and cultural life. Minnesota 
is fortunate in an historian who possessed the broad perspective, schol- 
arly judgment, and sympathetic understanding resulting from over sixty 
years of intellectual leadership in the state. 


Ioway to Iowa: The Genesis of a Corn and Bible Commonwealth. 
By Irving Berdine Richman. (Iowa Historical Society, 1931). 479 pp. 


This is a superb scrap-book about Iowa and Iowan things. Its 
format is beautiful, fine paper, print, four finely colored illustrations, and 
it has a thorough index. In a curious fashion made up of citations and of 
the author’s remarkable epigrams, it relates the history of Iowa from 
1673 to the opening of the transcontinental railway to the Pacific. The 
title headings are as unusual and as apposite as the quotations. Not 
arranged as chapters, but as “Before,” “The Book,” and “After” the 
central section is divided into “Ioway,” and “Iowa: Corn and the Bible.” 
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These divisions are again sub-divided; for example “Spain in Iowa,” 
summarizing the period from 1768 to 1800; “Overhead,” in a few brief 
pages relates the period when Iowa was part of Michigan Territory, then 
of Wisconsin Territory and when ruled by its Claim Association. 

There is a vast deal of information and interesting data in the 
volume; sources have been sought far and wide, many volumes ransacked, 
as the fifty pages of notes at the end of the book attest. It can hardly 
be called a history of Iowa, since it lacks sequence and completion. It 
is rather a running commentary of interesting suggestions on the two 
hundred years of early Iowa life. It will be read with interest for its 
originality and unusualness and will furnish suggestive material for all 
future Iowa historians. 


“The Economic Relations of Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
1680-1715” is the title of a highly informing article by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Curtis Nettels of the University of Wisconsin Department of His- 
tory. It is reprinted from the Journal of Economic Business History 
for February, 1931 and contains twenty pages of closely packed but well 
written material representing successful research. 


St. John’s Catholic Church of Antigo, whose golden jubilee we men- 
tioned in our last number, has issued a history of that church in an at- 
tractive volume of 140 pages, compiled by Rev. C. L. Leiterman of the 
Langlade County Historical Society. The book is well printed and amply 
illustrated. It is quite what a church history of the kind should be, and 
indicates that the local historical society is doing good work in gathering 
and disseminating facts on the early history of this region. 


“Stating the Case for the Menominees,” a pamphlet authorized by 
the Menominee Indian Advisory Board and written by Phebe Jewell 
Nichols, contains a strong plea for justice to these Indians at the hands 
of the government. 


“The Section and the Frontier in American History: The Methodo- 
logical Concepts of Frederick Jackson Turner,” is analysis 23 in Meth- 
ods in Social Science, published at the University of Chicago Press. The 
author is Merle E. Curti of Smith College. 
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Baldwin, Chauncy, Kenosha pupil, 301. 

Baldwin, D. A., St. Croix County pio- 
neer, 216-217. 

Ball, Hiram, taverner, 6. 

Ballou’s Pictorial, in Davison home, 
176. 

Bancroft, Frederic, Speeches, Corres- 
pondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, cited, 57. 

Bannon, George, Kenosha school prin- 
cipal, 391, 394. 

Baptist church, at Hudson, 217-218. 

Baraboo (Barribault) River, Indians 
on, 444, 

Bark River, forests on, 195; ginseng 
gathered along, 196. 

Barnard, Dr. Henry, educator, 50; Kin- 
dergarten and Child Culture, cited, 
61. 

Barnes, Hosea, Kenosha educator, 136. 

Barnes, V. V., Kenosha teacher, 306, 
809-310; county superintendent, 368. 

Barney, S. S., letter cited, 410. 

Barney, Tom, letter, 280. 

Barrerro family, in Mexico, 85. 

Barrett, Clement, Belgian, 348. 

Barron, Miss ——, Hudson teacher, 
210. > 

Barstow, Gov. William A., appoints 
judge, 206; vetoes law, 266. 

Barter, Ellen, Paris district teacher, 
159-160. 

Barter famliy, in Kenosha County, 810. 

Bartlett, W. W., “Jean Brunet, Chip- 
pewa Valley Pioneer,” cited, 187. 
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Barton, A. O., donor, 108. 

Bass and Brunson, Chippewa River 
millers, 188. 

Bass Lake, in St. Croix County, 212. 

Bateau, described, 255-256; pictured, 
256. 

Bauche, Joseph de, Belgian, 348. 

Bayfield County, Scandinavians in, 432. 

Bean, I. M., letter, 280. 

Bean, John L., survey notes, 108. 

Beaumont, Dr. William, at Fort Craw- 
ford, 443. 

Beef Slough, logging at, 254; lost tim- 
ber in, 183. 

Belgians, in Wisconsin, 339-353, 410- 
411. 

Bell family, Kenosha County pioneers, 
177. 

Bellefontaine, lime burned at, 444. 

Bellows, Curtis, Hudson pioneer, 211. 

Belmont, legislature meets at, 186; 
tablet placed, 236. 

Beloit, Scandinavians in, 427. 

Beloit Historical Society, 
112, 328. 

Ben Franklin, steamboats, 215. 

Benedict, » Hudson teacher, 210. 

Bennet, Melissa, Hudson teacher, 209. 

Bennett, Frances, Paris district teacher, 
87-88. 

Bennett Law, controversy, 409, 434-435. 

Bentley, J. A., letter, 280. 

Bible, used in schools, 406-408. 

Biehm, Henry, Kenosha County pio- 
neer, 26, 36, 38. 

Bill, Capt. Fred A., makes correction, 
449. 

Billet, George, cheese manufacturer, 


activities, 


Bintliff, James, letter, 416. 

Black, ——, Hudson pioneer, 205. 

Black Hawk, Sauk chief, 183; sketch, 
184, 

Black Hawk, steamboat, 215. 

Black Hawk War, description of, 183- 
184; suspends Agency House build- 
ing, 441-443. 

Blake, ——, Hudson teacher, 210. 

Blake, Katherine D., educator, 384. 

Bliss, Mrs. . See Ella Stewart. 

Blodget family, St. Croix County 
pioneers, 213. 

Blumenfeld, Ralph D., London editor, 
116. 

Bolles, ——, builds mill, 2138. 

Bond Law, for liquor control, 266. 
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Book Notes, 117-118, 237-2389, 382-336, 
459-460. 

Booms, for log driving, 255-259; pic- 
ture, 258. 

Boone, Richard, Education in the 
United States, cited, 52, 57-58. 

Boston (Mass.), visited, 52-53, 55; kin- 
dergarten at, 54, 60; resident, 217. 

Bottkols, Belgian settlement, 350. 

Bouchea, Peter, Hudson pioneer, 205. 

Bouchonville, Joe, Belgian, 347. 

Bowron, Joseph, Hudson pioneer, 205- 
206. 

Boyd, R. K., “Up and Down the Chip- 
pewa River,” 243-261; correction, 
449, 

“Brabanconne,” Belgian song, 349. 

Bradford, Mary D., Memoirs, 3-47, 133- 
181, 283-313, 354-402; birth, 22; in 
district school, 27, 188; school and 
home training, 160; pupil in Kenosha 
public schools, 283; early teaching, 
854, 878, 886; Kenosha teacher, 390. 

Bradley family, Hudson pioneers, 205. 

Brady, Gen. Hugh, at Detroit, 65. 

Brande, Cyrus, Paris district teacher, 
41. 

Brande, Hattie, Kenosha pupil, 298. 

Brande, S. Y., Kenosha, citizen, 41. 

Briggs, L. W., Kenosha County super- 
intendent, 164. 

Brighton, resident, 140. 

Brisbois family, at Prairie du Chien, 
443. 

Bristol, resident, 162, 164. 

Britell, Orange, letters, 107. 

Bromley, Mrs. ——, donor, 227. 

Brown, Beriah, letter, 278. 

Brown, Charles E., Wigwam Tales, re- 
viewed, 118; joint author, 335. 

Brown family, Hudson pioneers, 213. 

Brown family, Kenosha County pio- 
neers, 375. 

Brown County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 230, 455. 

Browne, Christopher, family, 388. 

Browne, Mrs. Christopher, music 
teacher, 388-389. 

Brownlow, Parson, newspaper contrib- 
utor, 176. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review, cited, 
263 


Brule Forest Reservation, park, 112. 
Brunet, Jean, lumberman, 187-189. 
Brussels township, Belgians in, 339. 
Bryant, Frank H., donor, 226. 
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Bryce, James, American Common- 
wealth, cited, 417. 

Buena Vista (Mex.), battle, 89. 

Buffalo (N.Y.), employment at, 3; vis- 
ited, 5-6; residents, 6, 16; headquar- 
ters at, 63; departure from, 64, 428; 
letter incident, 91-92. 

Buffalo (N.Y.) Weekly Ezpress, in 
Davison home, 176. 

Bullard family, Dunn County pioneers, 
190 


Bullen, 
807. 

Burchard, S. A., state senator, 270. 

Burgess, Harriet N., Kenosha County 
teacher, 162, 164-166, 369. 

Burlington (Iowa), trading post, 182; 
lumber market at, 188. 

Burlington (Wis.), founder, 136; resi- 
dent, 188; mill, 147; road from, 35; 
Catholic vote, 435. 

Burlington Historical Society, activ- 
ities, 112, 230, 329. 

Burnett County, Scandinavians in, 431. 

Burrows Farm, purchased, 202. 

Burschenschaften, German _ societies, 
415. 

Burton family, 
pioneers, 213. 
Byrd Expedition, member, 138; arriv- 

al of, 155. 


John, Kenosha _ abolitionist, 


St. Croix County 


Cacanvuamitpa Cave, in Mexico, 85. 

Caledonia Township, in Racine County, 
435. 

California, place of refuge, 14; gold 
coins, 21; gold rush, 34; resident, 
210. 

Camargo (Mex.), army at, 66, 91. 

Cameron, Angus, elected senator, 319- 
320. 

Camp, John, Davison visitor, 179. 

Camp Douglas, in Civil War, 154. 

Canada, raftsmen from, 251. 

Canavan family, Hudson pioneers, 206. 

Carpenter, A.V.H., cited, 408. 

Carpenter, Matt, senator, 319-320. 

Carson, ——, Chippewa County pio- 
neer, 190-191. 

Carver, , Walworth County pioneer, 
195. 

Carver, Jonathan, on the Chippewa, 244. 

Cary, John W., on committee, 268. 

Casa Mata (Mex.) fort, 78; battle near, 
80. 

Cashman family, Hudson pioneers, 206. 
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Casket of Pearls, weekly paper, 211. 
Cass, Lewis, secretary of war, 441. 
Cassville, arrival at, 182. 

Caswell (Coswell), O. A., on committee, 
268. 

Catholics, on Indian reservation, 95; and 
use of Bible in schools, 406-408; and 
Bennett Law, 434-435. 

Catlin, Charlie, Hudson pupil, 210. 
Catlin, Frank, Hudson pioneer, 205, 
210; officer of organization, 212. 
Catlin, S. T., Hudson pioneer, 206; 

Baptist pastor, 217. 

Cavanaugh, James, lawyer, 386. 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa), residents, 162, 
164, 173. 

Centennial Exposition, medal awarded 
at, 202. 

Century Magazine, cited, 482. 

Cerro Gordo (Mex.), battle, 69, 88. 

Chadburne, ——, in Mexican War, 65. 

Chambers, Ezekiel, Hudson pioneer, 
205. 

Chambrun, Colonel de, in World War, 
898. 

Champaign, Amia, Belgian settler, 340- 
853. 


Channing, Prof. Edward, death, 451. 

Chapman, Chandler P., acting mayor 
of Madison, 273-274. 

Chapultepec castle, in Mexico, 75, 78; 
assault, 81, 84. 

Charles, John J., Belgian, 347. 

Chase, E. S., letter, 281. 

Chautauqua County (N.Y.), residents, 
7, 177, 381; visited, 41; dairy farm, 
24. 

Chenango County (N.Y.), resident, 3; 
visited, 21. 

Chicago (Ill.), on lake route, 3; road 
to, 4; transportation, 6, 10, 41-43; 
schools at, 11, 47, 49, 98, 152-158, 
156, 159; teachers, 160, 891; during 
Civil War, 154, 157; convention nom- 
inates Lincoln, 1385; surgeon at, 42; 
Scandinavians in, 428; Kinzies return 
to, 447. 

Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
constructed, 41; stations on, 309-810, 
873; agent, 381. 

Chicago Country Club, near Salem, 
875. 

Chicago Times, cited, 280. 

Chicago Tribune, cited, 274. 

Chinnock, James, St. Croix County 
pioneer, 213. 
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Chippewa Falls, as a boundary, 244, 
247, 249; mills at, 246, 252, 254; raft- 
ing over, 247-249; trader located 
near, 188-189. 

Chippewa Indians, habitat, 95, 2438; 
treaty, 243-244; activity, 190-191, 
259. 

Chippewa Lumber and Boom Com- 
pany, operations, 255. 

Chippewa River, navigation on, 182, 
188-189, 243-261, 449; map, 243; 
rapids, 245; floods, 254. 

Christiana Township, Norwegians in, 
429. 

Churubusco (Mex.), location 71; forti- 
fications, 74; battle, 89. 

Cincinnati Dollar Times, in Davison 
home, 176. 

City Belle, steamboat, 215. 

Civil government, teaching of, 376-877. 

Civil War, excitement, 208; and wheat 
delivery, 216; discourages immigra- 
tion, 422. 

Clapp, E. A., clerk of organization, 
212. 

Clark, Charlotte Ouisconsin, at Fort 
Winnebago, 446. See also Van Cleve. 

Clark, Capt. Nathan, at Fort Winne- 
bago, 446. 

Clark, Satterlee, in Agency House, 
448. 

Clarke, Col. Henry F., in Mexican 
War, 72-73. 

Cleveland, Miss ——, Hudson teacher, 
210. 

Clinton Township, Norwegians in, 425, 
427. 

Coburn, A. D., cheese manufacturer, 
202. 

Coe, John M., principal of Kenosha 
school, 307. 

Coit, D., Hudson pioneer, 205. 

Cold Spring Township, farm in, 202. 

Cole, Harry Ellsworth, Stagecoach and 
Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest, 
reviewed, 238; papers received, 452. 

Cole, Mrs. H. E., donor, 452. 

Colman (Coleman), Elihu, on commit- 
tee, 268. 

Colman, Mrs. Lucinda D., death, 324 

Colonial Dames of America, preserve 
Old Agency House, 227, 448; contri- 
bution, 453. 

Colorado, gold discovered in, 84. 

















Columbia County, 
427. 

Columbus (Ohio), 
62; resident, 60. 

Comstock, John, builds jail, 207. 

Conatti, Thomas J., principal of Keno- 
sha high school, 802. 

Congregationalists, at Hudson, 218; at 
Kenosha, 283. 

Conkling, Roscoe, Schurz’s reply to, 
56. 

Constitution Making in Indiana, re- 
viewed, 239. 

Contreras (Mex.), fortified, 71; battle, 
72, 89. 

Conves, A. H., officer in Hudson or- 
ganization, 212. 

Cooley, Edwin, Paris district teacher, 
47; enlists, 136. 

Coon and Platt, warehouse at Hud- 
son, 216. 

Coon Valley, Scandinavians in, 480. 

Copper Harbor, on Lake Superior, 64. 

Corpus Christi (Tex.), troops at, 63- 
64, 


Scandinavians in, 


kindergarten, 59, 


Cortez, Hernan, home of, 85; descend- 
ants, 87. 
Cotzhausen, Frederick W., state sena- 
tor, 270, 279; committeeman, 417. 
Cowles family, St Croix County, 
pioneers, 213. 

Cox, Samuel, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Cox and North Warehouse, at Hudson, 
216. 

Crawford County, sheriff, 186. 

Cronk family, in Kenosha County, 875. 

Cuernavaca (Mex.), visited, 85, 87. 

Curtis, Grace, married, 888. 

Curtis, Mary, pupil, 387-388. 

Curtiss, Alfred, married, 318. 

Cutler, Col. Enos S., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 438. 

Cutter, R. B., principal Chicago school, 
152-155. 

Cylon Township, wheat grown in, 216. 


Darms, Father ——, Beigian priest, 
345-346. 

Dailey family, Hudson pioneers, 206. 

Dale place, in Salem, 888. 

Dane County, Good Templars lodge, 
280; Scandinavians in, 426-428. See 
also Madison. 

Danes, distribution in Wisconsin, 419- 
436 


Dantoin, Joseph, Belgian, 848. 
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Darwin, Charles, published works, 382; 
doctrine, 883-385. 

Darwinism. See Evolution. 

Davenport (Iowa), arrival at, 182. 

Daviess, Lieut. C. C., at Fort Winne- 
bago, 440. 

Davis, E. W., Hudson pioneer, 205. 

Davis, Lieut. Jefferson, at Fort Win- 
nebago, 182-183, 437-440; secretary 
of war, 448. 

Davis, Mrs. Jefferson, narrates Indian 
story, 183. 

Davison, Andrew J., Kenosha County 
pioneer, 3, 5-6, 23, 30; marriage, 7; 
children, 22, 183; at Kenosha, 283, 
299; accident, 138, 142, 284, 311, 356; 
physician, 163; gift to daughter, 364. 

Davison, Mrs. Andrew J., dowry, 7; 
children, 22, 364-365. 

Davison, B. F., lake captain, 3; niece 
lives with, 46, 154; hears of Lincoln’s 
death, 156. 

Davison, Caroline G., childhood, 17, 43; 
duties, 133, 144-145; Kenosha pupil, 
284, 293; takes examination, 300; 
teacher, 873, 380; married, 381, 386. 

Davison Sr., Cordillo, lake captain, 3. 

Davison Jr., Cordillo, birth, 9; attends 
school, 18, 27-28, 37, 40; punished, 
48-45; visits Racine, 139-140; farm 
duties, 29, 146; death, 160. 

Davison, George W., children of, 3; in 
Wisconsin, 12. 

Davison, Hannah Camp, birth, 17; at- 
tends school, 41, 43; prepares for 
holiday, 133; in Kenosha school, 284, 
298; takes examination, 310; illness, 
811. 

Davison, Ida, birth, 9; illness, 10; rec- 
ollections, 18-20, 29, 39, 133, 176; 
attends school, 27-28, 87, 40, 152, 156; 
duties, 43, 46, 141; aids brother, 44; 
teaches, 159. 

Davison, Isabel. See Sarah Isabel 
Davison. 

Davison, John, lake captain, 3; wife, 7. 

Davison, Dr. John T., of California, 
152. 

Davison, Mary, wife of John, 7. 

Davison, Mary C., children, 3. 

Davison, Mary Lemira. See Mary D. 
Bradford. 


Davison, Sarah Isabel, birth, 22; in 
Kenosha school, 284 
Davison, William, lake captain, 3; 


transports infantry, 16. 
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Davison, William Miller W., sketch, 
11; visits Downeys, 32; attends 
school, 38; punished, 41; farm duties, 
146. 

Dawson, Allan, Hudson resident, 212. 

Dayton (Iowa), trading center, 196, 
198. 

Dayton (Tenn.), trial at, 384-385. 

Defnet, Emanuel, Belgian, 384. 

Delfosse, August, leads Kirmess, 350- 
352. 

Delfosse family, Belgians, 343. 

Del Fronsee family, Belgian settlers, 
847. 

De Long, Charles, 
pioneer, 140. 

Delwiche, Eugene, Belgian, 348. 

Deming, Rev. Reuben H., at Kenosha, 
168, 306-307. 

Democrats, control legislature, 266; 
platform, 280; national convention, 
269; in campaign of 1873, 277, 318; 
in campaign of 1890, 434-435; split, 
135; and Germans, 409-411; and 
sound money, 416-417. 

Denis, August, Belgian, 348. 

Denis family, Belgians, 343. 

Dennis, Alfred L. P., death, 324. 

Dent, Gen. F. T., in Mexican War, 76- 
77, 81. 

De Pere, tablet unveiled, 111; mill at, 
346. 

Des Moines (Iowa), teacher at, 210. 

Des Moines River, forded, 201. 

Deuster, P. V., editor, 414. 

Deutsch, Herman J., “Yankee-Teuton 
Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics of the 
Seventies,” 262-282, 403-418; refer- 
ence to, 318. 

Dewey, C. Ernest, assemblyman, 283. 

Dewey, Courtland A., marriage, 31; in 
Kenosha, 283; church affiliation, 300. 

Dewey, Delina Hale, married, 31; in 
Kenosha, 283. 

Dhuey, Jean J., Belgian, 348. 

Diesterweg, Friedrich, Froebel 
thusiast, 53. 

Dixon, Luther S., opinion, 272. 

Dodge, Benoni L., Kenosha county 
superintendent, 164. 

Dodge, Herman, Hudson resident, 205. 

Dodge, Governor Henry, message sent 
to, 184-186. 

Dodge, Medora. See Gammon. 

Dodge, Morris D., quoted, 162, 173. 


Kenosha County 


en- 
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Dodgeville, resident, 184; visited, 185. 

Dominican sisterhood, 313. 

Doolittle, James Rood, candidates, 318, 

Door County, Belgians in, 340. 

Door County Historical Society, activ- 
ity, 230. 

Doty, James D., papers, 324-325. 

Douglas, Stephen A., message for, 314; 
followers, 135. 

Douglass, George, Hudson storekeeper, 
205. 

Dousman, H. L., locates fort, 186; fur 
trader, 443. 

Dousman, Mrs. Nina, death, 224. 

Dover Township, in Racine County, 
435. 

Downey family, 
pioneers, 31-82, 38. 

Draper, L. C., King’s Mountain and 
Its Heroes, out of print, 116. 

Dubuque (Iowa), lumber market, 259; 
visited, 186; trade at, 211; steam- 
boats arrive from, 216. 

Duchesne, Joseph, Belgian, 348. 

Duncan, Gen. Thomas, in Mexican 
War, 90. 

Dunning, Mrs. Frank, conducts kinder- 
garten, 36. 

Du Quine family, in Mexico, 85. 

Durand, location, 260. 

Durkee, H. O., principal of Kenosha 
high school, 303-304, 311, 313, 391. 
Dutch, pioneers, 197; in Wisconsin, 

412, 
Dutton, Ira B., death, 451. 
Duvall, Eli, Belgian settler, 339. 
Duvall, George, Belgian settler, 339. 
Duvall, Belgian settlement, 339. 
Dyckesville, Belgian settlement, 339, 
845-346. 
Dyer, Mrs. ——, Hudson teacher, 210. 
Dyer, Thomas, builds cheese factory, 
202. 


Kenosha County 


Eacte Rapids, rafting at, 248. 

“Early Times in St. Croix County,” by 
James A. Andrews, 204-218. 

Eaton, , Chippewa County pioneer, 
190-191. 

Eau Claire, city, 244; mills at, 246, 252, 
254; rafting at, 249, 252, 449; floods 
at, 254; booms at, 256; Scandinavians 
at, 431. 

Eau Claire River, as a boundary, 248. 

Eau Galle River, mills on, 246; res- 
idents on, 190-191. 
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Edgerton, a Scandinavian town, 426- 
427. 

Edinburgh (Scotland), meeting at, 
384. 


Editorial Comment, 314-321. 

Emerald Township, wheat grown in, 
216. 

Emmet, William, Paris district teacher, 
150. 

Episcopalians, at Kenosha, 311. 

Equator, steamboat, 215. 

Ericson, Leif, discoverer, 436. 

Erin Prairie, wheat grown on, 216. 

Escandron family, in Mexico, 85. 

Estabrook, C. E., associate of John 
Nagle, 223. 

Evolution, lectures on, 382; opposition 
to theory, 383-385. 


Famcuiup, H. P., Immigrant Back- 
grounds, cited, 433. 

Fairchild, Lucius, letters being pub- 
lished, 106; papers cited, 279, 414. 
“Fargo, Robert—an Autobiography,” 

cited, 29. 

Fifield, Sam, letter, 279. 

Fifth United States Infantry, at Fort 
Winnebago, 438. 

First United States Infantry, in gar- 
rison, 438. 

Fisk Institute, teacher, 137-138. 

Fleming family, Kenosha 
pioneers, 30, 40. 

Flint, Miss ——-, Hudson teacher, 210. 

Flint Hills (Iowa), trading post, 182. 

Folwell, William W., A History of Min- 
nesota, reviewed, 459. 

Fond du Lac, census of 1870, 277; vote, 
278; museum, 456. 

Fond du Lac Commonwealth, cited, 
275. 

Foreman, Grant, donor, 107; Indians 
and Pioneers, reviewed, 238-239. 

Fort Armstrong, arrival at, 182. 

Fort Atkinson (Iowa), built, 187. 

Fort Atkinson (Wis.), built, 441. 

Fort Bliss, officer at, 397. 

Fort Crawford, commander, 66; pris- 
oners at, 184; company leaves, 186; 
officer at, 440. 

Fort Dearborn, headquarters, 79. 

Fort Dodge (Iowa), trading center, 
199; departure for, 198, 201. 

Fort Howard, headquarters, 79; gov- 
ernment road at, 185; refuge at, 442; 
plan to rebuild, 455. 
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Fort Hudson, death occurs at, 41. 

Fort Riley, officer at, 397. 

Fort Snelling, steamboat bound for, 
186. 

Fort Wilkins, on Lake Superior, 64; 
officer at, 65. 

Fort Winnebago, officers stationed at, 
66, 90, 440; Agency House at, 437- 
448; evacuated, 448. 

Fowler, Lieut. ——, talk with, 79. 

Fox Indians, killed, 183. 

Fox River, fort on, 487; Agency 
House, 438; portage canal, 439; In- 
dians remove from, 444. 

Fox River, of Illinois, 425. 

Frackelton, Mrs. Grace H., donor, 63. 

France, arms sold to, 56; minister to, 
815. See also French. 

Frank, Col. Michael, Kenosha mayor, 
14; diary excerpts, 13-17; superin- 
tendent of Kenosha schools, 302, 307; 
clerk, 308. 

Frankenberg, Caroline L., established 
school, 59; sketch, 59-62. 

Fredericks, Theodore, buys farm, 23. 

Free Soil movement, in Wisconsin, 278. 

French, Volney, on Kenosha school 
board, 390-391. 

French, in the fur trade, 244, 259; as 
raftsmen, 251; pioneers, 204, 

Frepont, Jacques J., Belgian, 348. 

Frias, Senior, in Mexico, 85. 

Frizzell, Betsy, Hudson teacher, 208. 

Froebel, Friedrich, and kindergarten, 
49, 53-55, 59, 61. 

Fuller, S. S. N., pioneer, 205; appoint- 
ed judge, 206. 

Fulton, Rev. . sermon cited, 408. 

Fulton, Marcus, Hudson teacher, 209. 

Fulton family, St. Croix County 
pioneers, 213. 

Fur trade, on the Chippewa, 244-246, 
259. 

Furman, Josephine, at Kenosha, 290- 
292. 





Gacern family, in Kenosha County, 
376. 

Galena (Ill.), lumber market, 259; 
resident, 314; depart from, 204; 
steamboats arrive from, 216. 

Galena, steamboat, 215. 

Gallup, A. F., messenger of Hudson or- 
ganization, 212. 

Gammon, Mrs. Medora Dodge, Keno- 
sha pupil, 293. 
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Garay, Gen. ——, captured, 75. 

Garland, Col. John, brigade, 75. 

Gaspard, Jean J., Belgian, 348. 

Geary, Joseph, sketch, 45-46; wins 
prize, 135. 

Geneva Lake, celebration, 826-327. 

Geography, teaching of, 399-401. 

Gerend, Dr. Alphonse, collection, 227. 

Germans, Wisconsin pioneers, 17, 19- 
20, 84, 86, 870, 422, 428-431; refugees, 
50, 58; at Watertown, 51; oppose 
temperance legislation, 262-282, 818- 
819; attitude in politics, 408-418; and 
the Fatherland, 434. 

Gesangvereine, German societies, 415. 

Gibson, Arrington, Hudson minister, 
217-218. 

Gibson, Moses, heads Hudson organ- 
ization, 212. 

Giere, Arthur F., reviews book, 335. 

Giévres (France), during World War, 
897-398. 

Gigot, Jean, Belgian, 348. 

Gilbert, Frank L., death, 224. 
Gilbert, John, delivers oxen, 189. 
Gilbert, Oliver, “Pioneer Reminis- 
cences,” 182-192. 
Gilbert M. Simmons 
brary, founded, 372. 

Gillett, Anna E., Kenosha teacher, 285- 
288, 290-292, 303-304, 306; promoted, 
294; characterized, 294-295; death, 
804. 

Gillett, Gurdin, Kenosha resident, 294, 
890. 

Gilson, Isadore, Belgian, 348. 

Goldschmidt, Madame Johanna, invites 
Froebel, 58. 

Goldschmidt, Julius, memorial, 282. 

Good Templars, in Wisconsin, 267, 280- 
281, 318. 

Gordon, G. E., Milwaukee minister, 
407 


Memorial Li- 


Gorsuch, Nelson, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Gossage, ——, Methodist minister, 218. 

ss Margaret, Paris district teach- 
er, 28. 

Governor Dodge, steamboat, 186. 

Gowrie (Iowa), grain delivered to, 201. 

Graham, Alexander, introduces bill, 
267; on committee, 268. 

Graham Law, in Wisconsin, 267-271, 
275; repealed, 279. 

Grandlez. See Lincoln. 

Grangers, and railways, 818. 
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Grant, Emory L., Kenosha citizen, 890- 
891. 


Grant, U. S., vote for, 278; cabinet 
officer, 815; administration, 416. 

Gray, G. H., officer of Hudson organ- 
ization, 212. 

Gray, John, in Civil War, 186, 156. 

Greek Slave, steamboat, 215. 

Greeley, Horace, vote for, 278. 

Green, Barlow, steamboat captain, 215. 

Green, Caleb, Hudson pioneer, 206, 
218. 

Green Bay (city), headquarters, 79; 
traders at, 244; resident, 164; music 
at, 840; Belgians visit, 345; contrac- 
tors from, 439; lumber from, 448. 

Green Bay Advocate, cited, 340. 

Green County, Scandinavians in, 427. 

Green Lake, Indians remove from, 
444. 

Gregory, Harriet, attends country 
school, 41. 

Gregory, J. C., mayor of Madison, 272, 
274-275. 

Gregory, Ophelia, attends country 
school, 41. 

Gregory family, Kenosha 
pioneers, 26, 80, 41. 

Grey Eagle, steamboat, 215. 

Gridley, Fred, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Gridley, R. A., messenger of Hudson 
organization, 212. 

Griffin, M,, letter, 281. 

Grimmer, Pat, Belgian settler, 339. 

Grindell, John L., donor, 110. 

Groufcoeur, Eugene, Belgian, 848. 

Groufcoeur family, Belgians, 843. 

Guide for Amateur Archeologists, is- 
sued, 228. 


County 


Hatz, Delina. See Dewey. 

Hale, George, enlists, 31, 186. 

Hale, O. P., Kenosha County pioneer, 
20, 283; Davisons live with, 21; 
sketch, 80-81; activity, 44-45; church 
affiliation, 300. 

Hale, Mrs. O. P., owns spinning wheel, 
85; loans magazine, 177. 

Hale family, Kenosha County pioneers, 
80-31. 

Half Moon Lake, described, 256-258; 
map of, 257. 

Hall, T. D., clerk of Hudson organiza- 
tion, 212. 
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Hamburg (Germany), residents, 49, 
51, 58, 55; manuscript lost, 54; kin- 
dergarten, 50; letter from, 61; Paul- 
enstift, 54; visited, 55, 58. 

Hamilton, Gen. Charles S., “Memoirs 
of the Mexican War,” 63-92. 

Hamlin, Hannibal, nominated, 314, 316. 

Hanson, Marcus L., “History of Amer- 
ican Immigration,” cited, 420. 

Harney, ——, army surgeon, 83-84. 

Harney, Gen. W. S., charge of execu- 
tion, 82; brother, 83; at Fort Win- 
nebago, 440. 

Harper, Mrs. C, A., donor, 458. 

Harriman, ——, Hudson jailer, 207. 

Harris, Asa, enlists, 136. 

Harris, Mary, Paris district teacher, 
47. 

Harshman, Miss ——, Hudson teacher, 
208. 

Harshman family, St. Croix County 
pioneers, 206. 

Hatch family, St. 
pioneers, 213. 

Haugen, Nils P., death, 450. 

Hawley, Mrs. John G., donor, 227. 

Hayden, ——, Hudson teacher, 210. 

Hayes, R. B., president, letter to, 320- 
821; administration, 416. 

Head, Eugene, Kenosha editor, 396. 

Head, George O., Kenosha citizen, 896. 

Hebron, in Jefferson County, 193. 

Heidersdorf family, Kenosha County 
pioneers, 36. 

Heimsehr sisters, conducted store, 49. 

Heineman, Fred, letter cited, 410. 

Hemphill, Mrs. W. D., donor, 452. 

Henche, Peter, enlists, 136. 

Hendee, ——, Hudson bookstore, 208. 

Hendee, Dr. Lorenzo, Hudson pioneer, 
206, 210. 

Henderson family, emigrate to Amer- 
ica, 358-359. 

Hennepin, Louis, commemorated, 3381. 

Henni, Archbishop John M. in politics, 
410. 

Henning, J. O., pioneer, 205; officer of 
Hudson organization, 212. 

Hense-Jensen, Wilhelm, Wéisconsin’s 
Deutsch Amerikaner, cited, 266. 

Herfurth, Ida, donor, 107. 

Herrally, Xavier, Belgian, 348. 

Heynen, M. J., Belgian consul, 339. 

Hicks, W. D., principal of Kenosha 
high school, 292, 308. 

Higuet, Lambert, Belgian, 848. 


Croix County 
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History of the Black Hawk War, in 
school library, 175. 

History of the Reformation, in school 
library, 176. 

Hoard, William D., and Bennett Law, 
434-435. , 

Hobbins, Mrs. H. B., donor, 227. 

Hoffman, Peter, enlists, 136. 

Hoffmann, M. M., Antique Dubuque, 
reviewed, 334, 

Holbrook, Marcia, Paris district teach- 
er, 41. 

Holcombe, Arthur N., The Foundation 
of the Modern Commonwealth, cited, 
262. 


Holland, immigrants from, 88. See also 
Dutch. 


Hollister, Homer, married, 888. 

Holmes family, St. Croix County 
pioneers, 213. 

Holstein-Friesian stock, bought, 208. 

Holton, E. D., letter, 416. 

Homestead Law, encourages immigra- 
tion, 424. 

Hooe, Lieut. Alexander S., at Fort 
Winnebago, 440. 

Hooker Lake, in Kenosha County, 3881. 
Horn, Frederick W., on committee, 
268; speaker, 280; letters cited, 411. 
Hosford, Agnes, Hudson teacher, 210. 

Houart, Pierre, Belgian, 348. 

“How the Kindergarten Found Its 
Way to America,” by Elizabeth Jen- 
kins, 48-62. 

Hoyt, Dr. Otis, Hudson pioneer, 206, 
211. 


Huck, Joseph, Kenosha County pio- 
neer, 36. 


Hudd, Thomas H., Wisconsin senator, 
408-409. 

Hudson, early residents, 
markers at, 111. 

Hughes, James, Hudson pioneer, 205- 
206; officer of Hudson organization, 
212. 

Humphrey, H. L., poet laureate, 212; 
Congressman, 215. 

Hunt, Simon, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Huntley, Daniel, letters donated, 107. 

Hutchinson, Champion I., Kenosha 
warehouse man, 13-14, 16, 

Hyman, Julius, school pianist, 158. 


204-217 ; 


Intros, land, 4; residents, 8; sawmills 
in, 254; floods, 216. 
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Tilustrations: 

Mary Davison Bradford, frontis- 
piece. 

Margarethe Meyer Schurz, 48. 

General Charles S. Hamilton, 64. 

Willard H. Titus, 93. 

Indian Woman Tanning Deerskin, 
121. 

St. Croix Falls, 204. 

John Nagle, 220. 

Kenosha High School, 284. 

Assembly Room, Kenosha 
School, 382. 

Map of Foreign-born Scandinavians 
in Wisconsin in 1905, 420. 

Agency House at Fort Winnebago, 
438 


High 


Immigration, causes, 421-423. 

Indiana, Lincolns leave, 8; schools, 21; 
school-teacher type, 39. 

Indians, incident, 9; bring mail, 64; 
village of, 86, 182; sketch of Men- 
ominees, 93-105, 121-182; fur trade 
with, 187, 244-246, 259; sale of liquor 
to, 266; present conditions, 326; dis- 
turbances of, 89, 183-185, 191; agent, 
186; on the Menomonie, 190, 192; at 
Hudson, 204. See also the several 
tribes. 

1.0.G.T. See Good Templars. 

Iola, Scandinavian community, 429. 

Iowa, sawmills in, 254; removal to, 
196; storms, 197-199; farm sold, 199, 
201; floods, 216. 

Iowa County, Scandinavians in, 427. 

Ireland, Miss . Hudson teacher, 
210. 

Irish, pioneers, 31, 36, 376; as rafts- 
men, 251; as politicians, 264, 414. 

Ives’ Grove, in Racine County, 4. 

Iztaccihuatl, Mexican peak, 70. 





JataPpa (Mex.), troops remain at, 87. 

Janesville, census of 1870, 277; vote, 
278; Scandinavians in, 427. 

Jefferson County, settlements in, 426. 

Jefferson Prairie, Scandinavians on, 
426. 

Jefferson School, predecessor, 354, 

Jenkins, Elizabeth, “How the Kinder- 
garten Found Its Way to America,” 
48-62. 

Jenkins, Fannie B., donor, 452. 

Jenkins, Paul B., History of Lake 
Geneva, reviewed, 335. 
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Jenks, Rev. H. D., letter to, 281. 

Jenny, Jacob, letter cited, 414. 

Jersey cattle, production, 203. 

Jesuitismus und Democratic, cited, 410. 

Jewell, Trueworthy, Hudson pioneer, 
206. 

Jilson, J. B., superintendent of Keno- 
sha schools, 300-301. 

Jim’s Falls, mill at, 247, 254. 

Johnson, Allen, death, 451. 

Johnson, Mrs. H. E. R., narrates story, 
189. 

Johnson, Norman, enlists, 186. 

Johnson, Col. O. C., commissioner of 
immigration, 412. 

Johnson and Russell, letter to, 282. 

Joly, Clement, Belgian settler, 343. 

Jones, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd, memorial, 
228. 

Jones, Mrs. L. R., donor, 227. 

Jones, Sterling, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Jordan, Ann, Paris district teacher, 43. 

Judd, Mrs. » charge of Davison 
family, 41. 

Juneau, Paul, grave marked, 112. 

Juneau, Solomon, home marked, 328. 





Kan tenserG, Louis, university profes- 
sor, 219. 

Kah-qua-dos, Simon, death, 323; burial 
rites, 457. 

Karel, Ike, Belgian settler, 339. 

Keel boat, described, 246-247, 259; 
pictured, 246. 

Keesing, Felix M., donor, 108. 

Keilhau (Germany), teacher at, 59; 
arrival at, 62. 

Kelley family, Hudson pioneers, 206. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, edits Waw- 
Bun, 227; “The Agency House at 
Fort Winnebago,” 437-448. 

Kellogg’s Corners, tavern at, 6; res- 
idents, 9; celebration at, 133-134; ar- 
rival at, 139. 

Kenosha, land patent recorded, 5; 
residents, 7, 11, 31, 83, 87-38, 138, 
160, 163; named, 13; warehouse in- 
cident, 13-16; mayor, 14; bank, 21; 
farm transfer record, 20; schools, 
22, 33, 38, 284, 313, 387; picture, 
285; visited, 35, 37, 147; kindergar- 
ten, 36; arrival at, 41-42, 156; in 
jail at, 45; Davisons at, 179, 283- 
285; primary school, 390-401; library, 
871-372; the “Patch,” 393. 











Index 


Kenosha County, wheat yield, 12; 
formed, 18; teachers, 28, 45, 136, 188, 
159, 354, 369; superintendent, 33, 
164; anticipate celebration, 134. 

Kenosha County Historical Society, 
property of, 164, 372; activity, 112. 

Kenosha Telegraph, cited, 368. 

Kent, Rev. Aratus, visits Fort Winne- 
bago, 446. 

Keokuk (Iowa), on rapids, 182. 

Keshena, on Indian reservation, 95. 

Kewaunee County, Belgians in, 340- 
341, 348. 

Kewaunee Enterprise, reprint from, 
839. 

Keweenaw Point, survey, 65. 

Keyes, E. W., Republican boss, 410; 
papers, 269, 272, 280-281, 410-411, 
416, 

Kickapoo River, hay cut near, 187. 

Kindergarten, first in Wisconsin, 48-62. 

Kindergarten Magazine, cited, 53, 58, 
61. 

Kindergarten Messenger, excerpts, 54- 
55. 

King, Mrs. A. G., donor, 453. 

Kingman, Ada, pupil, 375. 

Kingman, Ida, pupil, 375. 

Kingman, Michael, Kenosha County 
farmer, 375. 

King’s Mountain battle, anniversary, 
116. 

King’s Mountain Papers, calendar, 107. 

Kinkel, Gottfried, rescued, 51. 

Kinnart, family, Belgians, 343, 348. 

Kinzie, John H., Indian agent, 437; 
asks appropriation, 438, 441; plans 
house, 489-440; visits Prairie du 
Chien, 443; describes building, 442- 
444; commended, 445; leaves Agency, 
446-447; revisits Agency, 447-448. 

Kinzie, Mrs. John H., comes to Fort 
Winnebago, 437-438; holds musicals, 
446; Wau-Bun reviewed, 336; cited, 
437, 439-440, 445-447, 

“Kirmess, The First,” by Lee W. Metz- 
ner, 339, 353. 
Kirwin, Michael, 

Nagle, 223. 

Kleinpell, H., letter cited, 410. 

Klondike, gold rush, 34. 

Knapp family, Chippewa County pio- 
neers, 190. 

Knapp-Stout and Company, lumber- 
men, 449, 


associate of John 
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Knights of Beer Seidel. See American 
Constitutional Union. 

Knotzer, Dr. E. A,, 
417. 

Know-nothingism, described, 413. 

Koshkonong Lake, Scandinavians on, 
426, 428. 

Kowalke, Mrs. O. L., donor, 93. 

Kreucher, Carl, Kenosha County pio- 
neer, 20, 32; sons death, 26-27; neph- 
ew, 36; characterized, 33. 

Kreucher, Peter, son of Carl, 32; in 
Civil War, 135-136. 

Kreucher family, in Kenosha County, 
82-33. 

Krez, Conrad, leader, 280. 

Kron, Karl, committeeman, 417. 

Krug, Richard E., memorial, 111. 


committeeman, 


LaBADIE, ——, 
visited, 84. 

La Bat family, in Mexico, 85. 

Lacey, Lieut. Edgar M., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 440. 

Lacher, J. H. A., “The German Ele- 
ment in Wisconsin,” cited, 264, 418. 

La Crosse, Joe, Belgian settler, 340. 

La Crosse, census of 1870, 277; vote, 
278; resident, 316; steamboats arrive 
from, 217; Scandinavians at, 431. 

La Crosse County, Scandinavians in, 
431, 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
activity, 320, 455. 

Lacy family, pioneers, 213. 

Ladd, George E., cited, 408. 

Lady Washington, steamboat, 182. 

Lafayette County, Scandinavians in, 
427. 

Lamere, Oliver, death, 224. 

Lamotte, .» makes canoe, 121. 

Lande family, visited, 85. 

Langlade County Historical Society, 
activities, 112, 231, 829, 455. 

La Vega, Gen. ——, in Mexican War, 
75. 

Leach, Cephas H., married, 313. 

Leach, Henry G., “The Scandinavians,” 
cited, 433. 

Lease, Martha, attends country school, 
41. 

Lease family, Kenosha County pio- 
neers, 30. 

Lebut, Theophile, 
349-352. 


Mexican banker, 76; 





Belgian musician, 
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Lee, John Thomas, reviews book, 836. 

Lee, Robert E., surrender of, 155. 

Legreve, Francois, Belgian, 349. 

Leiterman, Rev. C. L., compiles church 
history, 460. 

Leland amendment, to Graham Law, 
270. 

Lesmond, Victor, Belgian, 348. 

Lewis, C. H., officer of Hudson organ- 
ization, 212. 

Liberal Republicans, 
416. 

Liberty Corners, school, 373-881. 

Lima, in Rock County, 193; farm pur- 
chased in, 202. 

Lincoln, Abraham, and Schurz, 56-57; 
nominated, 135, 814-316; at Rich- 
mond, 154; death, 156; funeral route, 
157. 

Lincoln family, in Indiana, 8. 

Lincoln township (Grandlez), Belgians 
in, 389-340, 348; trail in, 341. 

Lind, Jenny, mother-in-law’s interest 
in kindergarten, 53. 

Lindberg, John G., The Background of 
Swedish Emigration to the United 
States, reviewed, 287-238. 

Lindman, , candidate, 412. 

Little Niagara Bluff, at Eau Claire, 
244, 

Little Sturgeon Bay, Belgians near, 
840. 

Livermore (Me.), natives, 315. 

Lobos, Island of, troops on, 68. 

Log driving, on the Chippewa, 252-256; 
picture, 253. 

Lorge, Jean J., Belgian, 348. 

Low, Capt. Gideon, at Fort Winne- 
bago, 440. 

Lowry, Rev. David, superintendent of 
Indian school, 186. 

Lowry, Dr. James L., diary copied, 
108. 

Lucas family, Kenosha County pio- 
neers, 36. 

Ludington, Harrison, Milwaukee mayor, 
271-272; candidate for governor, 411. 

Luening, D. L., observed first Arbor 
Day, 112. 

Lumaye, Joe, Belgian, 349. 

Lumbering, on the Chippewa River, 
246-247, 252-259. 

Luther, Mrs. Jessie Nelson, Kenosha 
pupil, 302. 

Luxemburgers, in Wisconsin, 411. 


in Wisconsin, 
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Lyman, F. H., Kenosha merchant, 11- 
12, 283. 

Lyman, Dr. George D., John Marsh, 
Pioneer, noted, 117; reviewed, 235- 
236. 

Lyman, P. H., Hudson pioneer, 205. 

Lyon, Capt. Thomas, Revolutionary 
veteran, 233. 


McCasez, Lida Rose, article, 59. 

McCabe, Capt. Robert A., 
agent, 447. 

Macceaux, Jean, Belgian, 348. 

Macceaux, Jean Baptiste, Belgian set- 
tler, 343-345; Kirmess at home, 846- 
BAT. 

Macceaux, Joseph, Belgian, 348. 
Macceaux, Odile, Belgian settler, 344, 
346-347. 
Maceldowney, 

family. 

McCutcheon, Robert, cheese manufac- 
turer, 202. 

McDonald family, Hudson pioneers, 
206. 

McGeoch and Company, of Milwaukee, 
194. 

McHuron family, 
pioneers, 30, 33. 

McIntosh, Col. James S., in Mexican 
War, 77-79, 83. 

McIntyre, Dennis, pupil, 393-394, 401. 

McIntyre and Heath, vaudeville firm, 
893. 

McKern, W. C., research work, 109. 

McKusick, Jonathan, officer of Hudson 
organization, 212. 

McMynn, John G., at Kenosha school, 
807; state superintendent, 377. 

McNeil, Katherine, niece of Downeys, 
82; attends school, 41; Paris district 
teacher, 47. 

McNeil, Mary Ann, gives aid, 27. 

MacShuler, -——, Kenosha County 
pioneer, 27. 

Madison, and temperance law, 272-275, 
403; census of 1870, 277; vote, 278; 
Scandinavians in, 427. 

Madison Democrat, cited, 278-274, 281- 
282, 409. 

Madison State Journal, cited, 274-275, 
281, 405, 409, 412. 

Madrid (Spain), Schurz at, 58. 

Maginty, Frank, pupil, 393, 401. . 

Maguire, T. V., signs certificate, 310; 
school superintendent, 354. 


Indian 


Patrick. See Downey 


Kenosha County 

















Mahan, B. E., “Old Fort Atkinson,” 
cited, 187. 

Maine, raftsmen from, 251; inventor, 
258; liquor law, 266; natives of, 
814-315. 

Malfroid, August, Belgian, 348. 

Malfroid, Edmund, Belgian, 348. 

Mallory, Jennie M., donor, 227. 

Manchester (England) Guardian, read 
in exchange, 177. 

Manitowoc, census of 1870, 277; vote, 
278; resident, 222. 

Manitowoc Herald-News, cited, 219. 

Manitowoc Nord-Westen, cited, 279. 

Manitowoc Pilot, editorials, 222. 

Mann, Charlotte, Hudson teacher, 210. 

Mann, Horace, niece, 210. 

Mann, James, builder, 211, 216. 

Maps, from Library of Congress, 226. 

Maroney family, Kenosha County, 
pioneers, 36. 

Marquette University, celebration, 327. 

“Marseillaise,” singing of, 340, 350. 

Marshall, Rev. ——, Hudson minister, 
218. 

Marshall, William, founds cheese indus- 
try, 202. 

Martha No. 1 and No. 2, steamboats, 
215. 

Martin, George, incident about, 209. 

Martin, James, patentee, 448. 

Martin, Col. Lawrence, delivers ad- 
dress, 109. 

Martin, Peter, taverner, 4. 

Martin, William, Hudson pioneer, 206, 
210; officer of Hudson organization, 
212. 

Martin family, 
pioneers, 36. 

Massart, E. F., Belgian settler, 340. 

Massart, Felix, farm home, 340. 

Massey, Carle, Belgian, 349. 

Masson family, in Mexico, 85. 

Matamoras (Mex.), headquarters at, 
65-66. 

Mathews, Lois K., The Ezpansion of 
New England, cited, 264. 

Mathie, Pierre, Belgian, 348. 

Matteson family, Hudson pioneers, 
205. 

May, Capt. Charles A., in Mexican 
War, 75. 

Maynard, Daniel, owns cheese factory, 
381. 


Kenosha County 


Means, William, cheese maker, 203. 
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Meisnest, Frederick W., of Washing- 
ton University, 219. 
Melin, O. F., letter cited, 411. 
“Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford,” ser- 
ial, 3-47, 183-181, 283-313, 354-402. 
“Memoirs of the Mexican War,” by 
Gen. Charles S. Hamilton, 638-92. 
Menominee Indians, articles on, 98-105, 
121-182; at Prairie du Chien, 183; 
cede land, 444. 

Menomonie, Indians at, 191. 

Menomonie River, navigation on, 182; 
mill on, 189-190. 

Merrick, Dr. Frederick, educator, 136. 

Merrick, George B., donor, 452; death, 
451. 

Merrick, L. H., officer of Hudson or- 
ganization, 212. 


Messmer, Archbishop Sebastian G., 
death, 224, 
Methodists, at Hudson, 217-218; at 


Kenosha, 163, 306; and religious in- 
structions, 406, 410. 

Metzner, Lee W., “The First Kirmess,” 
839-353. 

Mexican War, article, 63-92; first bat- 
tles, 65, 75, 88; Hamilton active in, 
63, 65, 90; fortifications surveyed, 
74. 

Mexico, Texas part of, 63; en route to, 
64; primitive, 67; invasion ordered, 
68; merchants, 69; Congress, 176; 
privileges of women, 77; mode of 
living, 83-86. 

Mexico (City), plan capture of, 68; 
business men, 69; arrival at, 70; fort- 
ifications, 71; troops march to, 73, 
75; capture of, 84-85, 89. 

Meyer, Adolf, aids kindergarten, 50. 

Meyer, Margarethe. See Mrs. Carl 
Schurz. 

Meyer family, influence felt, 50; gen- 
erosity of, 61. 

Meyers, Gerry, in gold rush, 34. 

Meyers, Jacob, Kenosha County 
pioneer, 20. 

Meyers, John, Kenosha citizen, 390. 


Meyers, Joseph, Kenosha County 
pioneer, 34. 

Meyers, Mrs. Joseph. See Julia 
Meyers. 

Meyers, Julia, pupil, 361-362. 

Meyers, Philip J., Kenosha County 


pioneer, 361. 
Michigan, raftsmen from, 251. 
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Middendorff, Wilhelm, Froebel follow- 
er, 49. 

Middlecamp, Henry, pioneer, 28; mar- 
riage, 83; in gold rush, 34. 

Middlecamp family, in Kenosha 
County, 33. 

Mignon, Norbert, Belgian, 349. 

Military Road, reference to, 185. 

Miller, Krist, enlists, 136. 

Miller, Dr. William S., lectures at Yale, 
459. 

Milligan, George, Paris district 
teacher, 39; school disturbance, 40. 
Milwaukee, transportation facilities, 4, 
6, 16, 42; land office, 4-6; immigrants 
at, 52, 58, 428; city charter, 271; 
common council, 406; trading center, 
193-194; teacher at, 220; census of 
1870, 277; vote, 278; Germans of, 272, 

275-276. 

Milwaukee Banner und Volksfreund, 
editor, 270; cited, 405. 

Milwaukee County, foreigners in, 410. 

Milwaukee Democrat, in Davison home, 
177. 

Milwaukee Herold, politics, 416. 

Milwaukee Journal, history, 115. 

Milwaukee Katholische Zeitung, pub- 
lished, 414. 

Milwaukee Light Horse Squadron, re- 
union, 110. 

Milwaukee News, birthday, 115; cited, 
279, 413, 416-417; Democratic paper, 
410. 

Milwaukee Seebote, cited, 276, 279, 405, 
408, 413-414; Democratic paper, 410; 
attitude to Schurz, 414-415. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, attitude, 415; cit- 
ed, 271-272, 275-277, 281-282, 407-408, 
416. 

Mineral Point, resident, 816; visited, 
185; Scandinavians in, 426. 

Minneapolis (Minn.), legislator, 315; 
manufacturer, 816; celebration at, 
331; resident, 160; pupils, 210. 

Minnesota, Scandinavians in, 421-422, 
430-431. 

Minnesota Belle, steamboat, 215. 

Mississippi, troops camp in, 90. 

Mississippi River, Indians on, 184, 243; 
rafting on, 249-251, 254; travel up, 
182; land west of, 186; flood, 216. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, meeting, 330-331, 458. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
editors, 234-235; cited, 263. 


Missouri, sawmills in, 254; slaves 
brought from, 185; pupil in, 186. 
Missouri University, professor at, 219. 

Mitchell, wagon makers, 34. 

Moak, J. T., letters cited, 410, 416. 

Moccasin Dance, Indian festival, 98- 
105. 

Moffat family, St. Croix County 
pioneers, 213. 

Molino del Rey (Mex.), location, 78; 
battle, 81, 83, 89. 

Monroe, Paul, Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion, cited, 58. 

Monterey (Mex.), troops camp at, 66; 
battle, 69; army en route to, 91. 

Monterey River, forded, 67. 

Moore, Prof. R. A., honored by tablet, 
454, 

Mormons, at Nauvoo, 188; activity, 
189, 

Morris, Mrs. Charles M., donor, 452. 

Mount Horeb, a Scandinavian town, 
427. 

Mount Pleasant Township, celebrates, 
134; Scandinavians in, 428. 

Muentzenberger, Conrad, Kenosha 
citizen, 390. 
Muldoon, Sylvan J., Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s Pioneer Son, reviewed, 833. 
Munro, W. B., Personality in Politics, 
cited, 417. 

Munson, J. G., officer of Hudson or- 
ganization, 212. 

Munson family, in Kenosha County, 
875. 

Murray, Gilbert, lectures, 384. 

Muskego Lake, Scandinavian settle- 
ment, 428. 

Myers, Margaret, helper, 19. 

Mygatt, Wallace, “First Settlement of 
Kenosha,” cited, 7. 


Nace, John, memorial, 219-223, 281. 

Nagle Legion, at dedication, 219. 

Namur, Belgian settlement, 339. 

Nash, Lyman J., associate of John 
Nagle, 223. 

Nationality, defined, 262. 

Nativism, defined, 263; in Wisconsin, 
264. 

Nattestad, Austen, pioneer, 425. 

Nattestad, Ole K., pioneer, 425. 

Nature Study, in schools, 400-401. 

Nauvoo (Ill.), Mormon colony, 188- 
189. 

Naze, Amand, Belgian, 847. 
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Naze, Prosper, Belgian, 347. 
Neenah, Scandinavians in, 429. 
Nellow family, Hudson pioneers, 205. 
Nelson’s Landing, on the Mississippi, 
189. 
Nemur, J. L., officer of Hudson organi- 
zation, 212. 
New Brunswick, logging in, 258. 
New England, emigrants from, 93, 264, 
268. 
New Orleans (La.), on route, 65; yel- 
low fever in, 88; troops return to, 90. 
New York (state), residents, 3, 7, 36, 
683; visited, 21; raftsmen from, 251. 
New York City, Schurzs arrive at, 51; 
meeting at, 58; expedition arrives at, 
155; resident, 217. 
New York Independent, in Davison 
home, 176. 
New York Ledger, in Davison home, 
Evy. 
Nichols, Almira, Hudson teacher, 210. 
Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
cited, 156, 159. 
Noble, Milton, pioneer, 206. 
Noble, Lieut. William, diary donated, 
452. 
Noel, Jean B., Belgian, 348. 
Nominee, steamboat, 204, 215. 
North Hudson, platted, 217. 
North Wisconsin Railway, opened, 217. 
Northwest Territory, record book do- 
nated, 458. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, at Milwaukee, 36. 
Norton, Millie S., Kenosha teacher, 296- 
299. 
Norway Township, in Racine County, 
428, 435. 

Norwegians, in politics, 264, 412, 414; 
distribution in Wisconsin, 419-436. 
“Notes on the Distribution of the For- 
eign-Born Scandinavians in Wiscon- 
sin in 1905,” by Guy-Harold Smith, 

419-436. 
Nueces River, boundary, 63. 


Oax Park (Ill.), resident, 164. 

Oakland County (Mich.), residents, 204. 

Oberlin College, student, 45. 

“Observations on the Menominee In- 
dians,” by Willard H. Titus, M.D., 
93-105. 

Ohio, residents, 15, 20, 30-31, 204; vis- 

ited, 21; on route, 65. 
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Ohio River, raftsmen from, 251; travel 
down, 182. 

Ohio State Journal, excerpt, 59; cited, 
60. 

Oliver, James, Paris district teacher, 
162. 

Olson, Mrs. H. A., donor, 227. 

Optic, Oliver, Boys and Girls, in Da- 
vison home, 177. 

Orizaba, Mexican mountain, 69. 

O’Rourke, Patrick H., state senator, 
270. 

Osceola, resident, 217. 

Oshkosh, residents, 98, 164, 896; marker 
unveiled, 111; census of 1870, 277; 
vote, 278; Scandinavians in, 429. 

Oshkosh Normal School, students, 32- 
33, 401-402; teacher at, 164; Bible 
used in, 406. 

Otis, George H., diary donated, 452. 

Otis family, St. Croix County pioneers, 
213. 

Oxford (England), visit to, 384-385; 
delegation from, 225. 

Ozaukee County, foreigners in, 410. 


Pacxarp family, St. Croix County pio- 
neers, 213; warehouse, 216. 

Paddock, Henry, Hudson pioneer, 204. 

Page, Anne L., wrote article, 52. 

Page, J. B., officer of Hudson organiza- 
tion, 212. 

Page family, Hudson pioneers, 206. 

Paine, Judge Byron, papers, 226. 

Paint Creek Rapids, rafting on, 248. 

Palatine (Ill.), resident, 164, 

Palmer, F. W., letter, 416. 

Palmer, George, marriage, 31. 

Palo Alto (Mex.), battle, 65. 

Pammal, Dr. Louis, death, 451. 

Parent-Teachers Association, 
mended, 370. 

Paris Township, settlers, 3, 5, 20, 34, 
136, 140, 283, 300, 355; schools, 22, 
36, 40, 133, 135, 187, 354-870; town 
line road, 35; Whigs in, 36; school 
superintendent, 37, 162-163; condi- 
tions in, 47; celebrates, 134; furn- 
ishes soldiers, 136, 143; teachers, 138, 
151. 

Parker, Butler, Hudson pioneer, 215. 

Parker, John, Hudson pioneer, 206, 
215. 

Parker, Rhoda, Hudson teacher, 209. 
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Patzer, C. E., Public Education in Wis- 
consin, cited, 150, 161, 377. 

Paul, George H., advice, 277-278; pa- 
pers, 278; letter to, 410. 

Pauquette, Pierre, farm, 444. 

Payne, Henry Clay, letters cited, 410- 
411. 

Peabody, Elizabeth, kindergartner, 50, 
52-55, 57, 60-62. 

Pears, J. W., owns sawmill, 217. 

Pease, Gideon L., letter, 226. 

Peavey, Daniel, inventor, 253. 

Peavey, pictured, 253. 

Peck, George W., and Bennett Law, 
434-435 


Pennoyer, Edgar, opens sanitarium, 
141, 

Pennoyer, Dr. N. A., of Kenosha, 11. 

Pennoyer, Mrs. N. A., sister, 290. 

Pennoyer Water Cure (Sanitarium), 
141, 290, 304. 

Perkins, A. Walker, with Byrd Expedi- 
tion, 138. 

Perkins, Ephriam, Paris resident, 136. 

Perkins, Fred M., of Kenosha, 188. 

Perkins, Helen, Fisk Institute teacher, 
136-138, 167. 

Perkins, Pliny M., business man, 136, 
147. 

Perote (Mex.), in Mexican War, 69-70. 

Pershing, Gen. John J., “Experiences,” 
cited, 397-398. 

Personal Liberty League. See Wiscon- 
sin Association for Protection of Per- 
sonal Liberty. 

Pestalozzi, Johann H., educator, 53. 

Petersburg (Va.), captured, 154. 

Peterson’s Magazine, read in exchange, 
177. 

Pettit, Henry, Paris district teacher, 
88 


Pettit, Judge J. J., Kenosha pioneer, 
38 


Philippine Islands, officer in, 397. 

Pike Woods School, teacher, 45. 

Pike’s Peak, gold rush, 34. 

“Pike’s Peak Wagon,” purchased, 34- 
35; service of, 184. 

Pillow, Gen. Gideon J., in Mexican 
War, 90. 

Pinchart, Pierre J., Belgian, 348. 

“Pioneer Reminiscences,” by Oliver 
Gilbert, 182-192. 

Pioneers of the Kindergarten in Ameri- 
ca, cited, 50. 

Pirogue, described, 244-246, 259. 
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Pittsburgh, steamboat, 216. 

Platte Mounds, Belmont near, 186. 

Platte River, gold on, 34, 

Platteville Normal School, Bible used 
in, 406. 

Pleasant Prairie, 44, 152, 
159; village, 354. 

Plumb, Ralph G., Badger Politics, re- 
viewed, 117. 

Plympton, Capt. Joseph, at Fort Win- 
nebago, 440. 

Polish, in Wisconsin, 412, 429. 

Polk County, Scandinavians in, 428, 
431-432, 

Pope, Eliphalet, Paris district teacher, 
42-43; punishes pupil, 44-45. 

Popocatepetl, Mexican mountain, 70, 
87. 

Port Edwards, site, 443. 

Portage, Fort Winnebago near, 66, 437- 
448; canal at, 439; hotel at, 440; 
brick burned at, 443. 

Portage County, Scandinavians in, 429. 

Portages, on Chippewa River, 245-246. 

Porter, Dr. C. V., interested in Black 
Hawk trail, 232. 

Porter, George B., governor of Michi- 
gan Territory, 441; commends Kin- 
vie, 445. 

Porter’s Mills, on the Chippewa, 254. 

Potter, R. L. D., state senator, 270. 

Powers Warehouse, at Hudson, 216. 

Pow-we-sheak, in Black Hawk War, 
184, 

Prairie du Chien, officer at, 66; Indian 
treaty at, 243; Kinzie visits, 443; 
British traveler, 244; residents, 182, 
186-187; Indian fighting at, 183-184; 
government road at, 185; horses de- 
livered to, 189; military cemetery, 
440. 

Prairie du Sac, Indian village at, 444. 

Pratt, Laura, Hudson teacher, 210. 

Presbyterians, and religious instruc- 
tion, 406; at Hudson, 218. 

Prescott, court held at, 215. 

Price, W. T., letters, 281-282. 

Pritchard, Kenosha county pioneer, 28. 

Prohibition. See Temperance. 

Protestants, and Sunday laws, 403-405 ; 
and use of Bible in Schools, 406-411. 

Puebla (Mex.), troops at, 70. 

Puget Sound, query, 211; logging on, 
258 


residents, 


Puget Sound Dispatch, cited, 278. 
Putnam, J. G., hotel proprietor, 204. 














Quarrz, Milo M., Wisconsin, cited, 264, 
418; “Northwestern Career of Jef- 
ferson Davis,” cited, 183. 

Quarles, Deacon ——, abolitionist, 306- 
807. 

Quarles, Mrs. Emma Thiers, Kenosha 
pupil, 298, 812. 

Quarles, Joseph V., Kenosha pupil, 
801; superintendent, 308. 

Querétaro (Mex.), congress meets at, 
76 


Quimby, John B., state senator, 270. 


Racrne, wagon makers, 34; trade at, 
17, 21, 35, 189, 147; census of 1870, 
277; vote, 278; employment at, 160. 

Racine County, residents, 4, 163; 
wheat yield, 12; Kenosha County 
created from, 18; teachers, 28, 854; 
Old Settlers picnic, 118; anticipate 
celebration, 134; Scandinavians in, 
428, 435. 

Rafting, on the Chippewa, 247-252, 
260; pictures of, 248, 250. 

Raftsmen, on the Chippewa, 250-252. 

Railroads, carry logs, 255; in campaign 
of 1873, 277, 318. 

Rand, ——, lumberman, 188. 

Raymond Township, in Racine County, 
435 


Read’s Landing, location, 249. 

Real del Monte, mines, 87. 

Ream, Vinnie, collection enlarged, 227. 

“Recollections of Farm Life,” by Mrs. 
Ambrose Warner, 193-203. 

Rector, Carrie, Paris district teacher, 
41. 

Red Cedar River, mills on, 246; navi- 
gation on, 182, 449. 

Reform party, of 1873, 277, 412. 

Rene, K. A., Historie, reviewed, 335. 

Republican party, attitude, 269, 280- 
281, 409, 411; candidate, 185, 272; 
criticized, 275-276, 318-821; defeated, 
277, 434-435; nominated Lincoln, 815; 
foreigners and, 412. 

Resaca de la Palma (Mex.), battle, 65, 
75. 

Rexford, Eben E., memorial, 111. 

Rice, Samuel T., in Kenosha, 300. 

Richardson, Rev. ——, at Hudson, 209. 

Richardson, A. D., officer of Hudson 
organization, 212. 

Richman, Irving B., Ioway to Iowa, re- 
viewed, 459. 
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Richmond (Va.), endangered, 154, 
Rickard, Archibald, Hudson pioneer, 
205 


Rickett sawmill, at Hudson, 217. 

Rindskopf, Samuel, distiller, 270. 

Rio Frio (Mex.), troops at, 70. 

Rio Grande, boundary, 63; drowned in, 
65. 

Ripon, convention at, 281. 

Ripon College, faculty member, 45. 

River Falls Normal School, teachers 
from, 210; Bible used in, 406. 

Robbins, Mrs. ——, Salem resident, 
874-876, 879-880. 

Robbins, Herbert, pupil, 379-380. 

Robert, Louis, boat captain, 215. 

Roberts, William, army surgeon, 80; 
leads company, 81. 

Robinson, Charles D., report cited, 
266. 

Robinson, Frederick, Kenosha resident, 
298, 390; druggist, 391; on school 
board, 400. 

Rock County, representative, 267; Nor- 
wegians in, 425-426, 428. 

Rock Island, arrival at, 182. 

Rock River, fort on, 441. 

Roddy, Mrs. Hattie M., collection re- 
ceived, 108. 

Rogers, Henry M., Kenosha citizen, 
390, 400. 

Rolette, Joseph, fur trader, 443. 

Ronge, Johannes, kindergarten enthu- 
siast, 50; Schurz visits, 51. 

Ronge, Madame Johannes, and kinder- 
garten, 50, 58; work interfered with, 
61. 

Rose, Henry T., cited, 407. 

Rosecrants, Lieut. Mortimer, and Mc- 
Intosh illness, 83-84. 

Rosenberry, Mrs. See Mathews. 

Rosiére, Belgian settlement, 339; mass 
at, 346. 

Ross, E. A., “The Scandinavians in 
America,” cited, 432. 

Ross, James, petition, 280. 

Rosseau, ——, taverner, 340. 

Rubens, Louis, artist, 339; cited, 850. 

Rublee, Horace, addresses, 281; letters 
to, 282; interviewed, 416. 

Russell, M., Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Ryan, E. G., letter cited, 272. 


SaspatH. See Sunday. 
St. Anthony Falls, celebration, 235. 
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St. Croix and Lake Superior Railroad, 
construction, 208; headquarters, 211; 
mentioned, 212. 

St. Croix County, early times in, 204- 
218. 

St. Croix Lake, reside near, 204. 

St. Croix Valley, and railroad con- 
struction, 208; Scandinavians in, 
431. 

St. Louis (Mo.), market for lumber, 
246; population, 182; resident, 210; 
steamboats arrive from, 216; me- 
chanics from, 443. 

St. Mary’s Point, on Lake St. Croix, 
215. 

St. Paul (Minn.), steamboat arrives 


from, 184; resident, 205; Robert 
Street, 215. 

St. Paul, steamboat, 215. 

Salem Center, residents, 162, 381; 


school at, 373, 386-389. 

Salem Township, school in, 373-374. 

Salmon and Clark, own sawmill, 217. 

San Antonio road, fortified, 71; ac- 
tivities near, 72-73. 

San Augustin (Mex.), troops at, 71-72. 

Sandburg, Carl, The Prairie Years, 
quoted, 8-9. 

Sanders, James, Hudson pioneer, 205. 

San Juan castle (Mex.), captured, 68. 

Sansouver, Belgian settlement, 339, 348. 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de, in 
charge of troops, 68. 

Sauk County Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 113, 231, 329. 

Sauk Indians, killed, 183-184. 

Sault Ste. Marie, news at, 65. 

Saunders, , initiation into club, 211. 

Savage, David, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Scandinavia, in Waupaca County, 429. 

Scandinavians, in Wisconsin, 419-436. 
See also Danes, Norwegians, and 
Swedes. 

Schafer, Joseph, Four Wisconsin Coun- 
ties, cited, 4, 6, 12, 485; address, 48; 
Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 
cited, 55, 58; on Washburn Papers, 
314-321; book reviews, 332-833. 

Schlundt, Herman, of Missouri, 219. 

Schneider, Dr. J. C., dedicate park 
given by, 233. 

Schoeffler, Moritz, editor, 270, 276, 405. 

Schurz, Agatha, in kindergarten, 49, 58, 
61; cousins, 52; interviewed, 58; re- 
quest, 59. 
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Schurz, Carl, meets future wife, 50; 
hero, 51; describes house, 52; speech- 
es, 56-57, 417; interviewed, 58; re- 
miniscences cited, 15, 56, 61; repre- 
sentative German, 415; politics, 417. 

Schurz, Mrs. Carl, honored, 48; sketch, 
49; sister, 50; and kindergarten, 51- 
52, 58, 60-62; and Miss Peabody, 53- 
55, 57; and Lincoln, 56; memorial, 59. 

Schurz, Margarethe Meyer. See Mrs. 
Carl Schurz. 

Scopes trial, in Tennessee, 384-385. 

Scotch, pioneers, 197; as raftsmen, 251. 

Scott, ——, Kenosha County pioneer, 
28; builds schoolhouse, 29. 

Scott, Francis, carries dinners, 29. 

Scott, Col. Martin, in Mexican War, 
79-80. 

Scott, Oliver, builds schoolhouse, 28. 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, lands army, 68; 
near Mexico city, 71; orders of, 75- 
76; at Cerro Gordo, 88; sketch, 89- 
90. 

Scott family, Hudson pioneers, 206. 

Searl, John C., Hudson teacher, 209- 
210. 

Sedgwick, G. G., associate of John 
Nagle, 223. 

Seeley family, Hudson pioneers, 213. 

Selbie, W. B., lecturer, 384-385. 

Seminole War, Taylor in, 89. 

Severance, Frank H., death, 452. 

Seward, William H., candidate, 314- 
815. 

Seymore, Eunice, pupil, 368. 

“Shanghai,” meaning of, 278. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore, cited, 396. 

Shaughnessey, Thomas G., Milwaukee 
alderman, 406. 

Shaver, U. B., editor, 205; officer of 
Hudson organization, 212. 

Shaw, Daniel Lumber Company, at Eau 
Claire, 252, 449. 

Shaw family, Hudson pioneers, 213. 

Shawano, resident, 93. 

Shawano County, Indians in, 95. 

Shawtown, near Eau Claire, 256. 

Sheboygan, census of 1870, 277; vote, 
278; resident, 164, 

Sheboygan County, German leader, 280. 

Sheboygan County Historical Society, 
reorganized, 231, 329; activity, 456. 

Sheboygan Falls, Good Templars or- 
ganized at, 267. 

















Sheer boom. See booms. 

Shenandoah, steamboat, 215. 

Shepherd, Esther, Paris district teach- 
er, 47. 

Shove, Helen B., principal, 160. 

Sigel, Franz, in Civil War, 136. 

Simmons, Rev. Henry M., superintend- 
ent of Kenosha schools, 312, 391, 402; 
founds library, 371; goes to Madison, 
872; lectures, 373, 382. 

Simmons, Zalmon G., philanthropist, 
371-372. 

Simmons 

Simonds, 

Simonds, 

Simonds, 
209. 

Sinsinawa College, teacher, 313. 

Sioux Indians, habitat, 243; log canoes, 
244; activity of, 184, 190-191. 

Slama, Charley, Belgian settler, 339. 

Slater, Jerry, in Kenosha County, 19. 

Slater, Sarah, pupil, 361, 366. 

Smith, Alexander the Great Bird, pu- 
pil, 394-395. 

Smith, Clarence M., goes West, 376. 

Smith, Guy-Harold, “Notes on the Dis- 
tribution of the Foreign-born Scan- 
dinavian in 1905,” 419-436; former 
article cited, 420. 

Smith, Hyrum, buys lumber, 188. 

Smith, Joseph, buys lumber, 188. 

Smith, Mary, pupil, 376. 

Smith, Nellie, pupil, 376. 

Smith family, colored citizens, 394. 

Smithsonian Institution, contributor, 
93. 

Snell family, Kenosha County pioneers, 
36. 

Sniffen, Mary, Paris district teacher, 
152. 

Society (The) and the State, 106-118, 
224-239, 322-336, 450-460. 

Soldiers’ Aid Society, organized, 142- 
143. 

Somers Township, settlers, 8; and Town 
Line Road, 35; celebrates, 134; teach- 
er, 152. 

Son, Harry C., donor, 227. 

Sontag, steamboat, 215. 

Southport, tavern near, 4; Mrs. Davi- 
son’s arrival at, 7, 10; storage at, 8; 
resident, 11; prominent in, 13; ware- 
house incident, 17; name changed, 

13. See also Kenosha. 


factory, employment in, 11. 
Mary, Hudson teacher, 209. 
S., Hudson pioneer, 205. 

S. Curtis, Hudson teacher, 
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Southport Telegraph, excerpt, 8; edi- 
tor, 13. 

Southwestern Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, organized, 113. 

“Sovereigns of the Northwestern Em- 
pire of the Court of Hermia,” or- 
ganized, 212. 

Spades, Sarah, Paris district teacher, 
88-39. 

Spain, Schurz in, 56. 

Spear, Rev. .» Hudson minister, 218. 

Spence, George, Kenosha teacher, 152, 
310. 

Spicer, William, president of Milton 
Academy, 193. 

Spinette, Charley, Belgian, 348. 

Spinette family, Belgians, 343. 

Spooner, Mrs. John C., death, 323. 

Springfield (Ill.), Lincoln buried at, 
157. 

Steamboats, on Chippewa River, 247; 
used with rafts, 250; Indian name 
for, 260. 

Steele, John, Across the Plains in 1850, 
reviewed, 236-2387. 

Steinbach, Bernard, musician, 350. 

Stephenson, George M., “Beginnings of 
Swedish Immigration,” cited, 421, 
423; “Nativism in the Forties and 
Fifties,” cited, 263. 

Stetson, Beal, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Stevens, ——, in Mexican War, 65. 

Stevens, Judge E. Ray, death, 224. 

Stevens Point, mentioned, 212. 

Stewart, Mrs. Addie Winslow, Keno- 
sha pupil, 301. 

Stewart, David, stockman, 374. 

Stewart, Elizabeth, in Downey family, 
82. 

Stewart, Ella, Kenosha County resi- 
dent, 374-375. 

Stewart, Lillian K., 4 Pioneer of Old 
Superior, reviewed, 334. 

Stewart, Mary, in Downey family, 32. 
Stewart, Maud, pupil, 375. 

Stewart, Sam, pupil, 375. 

Stewart, “Topsy,” pupil, 375. 
Stillwater (Minn.), mentioned, 212. 
Stockbridge Indians, alluded to, 95; 

physician for, 93. 
Stoffel, Jacob, memorial, 111. 
Stone, James, Hudson storekeeper, 205. 
Stone Quarry Hill, near Portage, 443- 
444, 
Stoughton, a Scandinavian town, 426- 
427, 
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Stover, Albert, constable, 44. 

Stover, Clark, in Civil War, 136. 

Stover family, Kenosha County pio- 
neers, 80. 

Streeter, Vinton, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Strong, Mary Martin, cited, 306-307. 

Sumner, Charles, comment, 57. 

Sumptuary laws, in Wisconsin, 265. 

Sunday laws, enforcement of, 273-275, 
403-408; retained, 279. 

Superior Historical Society, activity, 
455 


Superior Lake, route to, 244; fort on, 
64. 

Swanson family, Hudson pioneers, 205. 

Swedes, in Iowa, 196; in Wisconsin, 
419-436. 

Swiss, politics, 412. 

Symmonds, Col. Charles J., career, 
897-899. 

Symmonds, Elizabeth, Kenosha resi- 
dent, 398. 

Symmonds, Frank S., Kenosha resi- 
dent, 398. 

Symmonds, Capt. Robert, on Great 
Lakes, 396. 


Tacusaya (Mex.), in Mexican War, 75- 
76, 78-80, 82. 

Tainter, Andrew, lumberman, 189. 

Tainter, Ezekiel, attends legislature, 
186; builds agency, 187. 

Tallman, George C., owns Agency 
farm, 448. 

Tarbell, Jennie, Kenosha pupil, 312; 
teacher, 318. 

Taylor, Bayard, lectures, 215-216. 

Taylor, Fred, enlists, 136. 

Taylor, William R., elected governor, 
277, 318-319; vote for, 278; message, 
278-279; letter cited, 410. 

Taylor, Gen. Zachary, in Mexican War, 
64-92; sketch, 66; letters donated, 
107. 

Taylor’s Falls (Minn.), boat line to, 
215. 

Telemark (Norway), immigrants from, 
428, 

Temperance movement, in Wisconsin, 
262-282, 818-319, 403. 

Tennessee Papers, calendar of, 107. 

Texas, rebels, 63; troops in, 64; Hamil- 
ton bound for, 65; resident, 188. 

Thayer, Rev. Charles, organizes Hud- 
son church, 218. 

Thiers, Emma. See Quarles. 


Thirty-third Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, members of, 136. 

Thiry Daems, Belgian settlement, 339. 

Thomas, S. M., Government of Wis- 
consin, reviewed, 117. 

Thomson, Alexander M., Political His- 
tory of Wisconsin, cited, 266-267. 

Tilton, Rev. H. C., letter, 281. 

Time and Tide, steamboat, 215. 

Timlin, W. H., associate of John Nagle, 
228. 

Tinkham, Henry, Paris district teacher, 
152. 

Titus, M.D., Willard H., “Observations 
on the Menominee Indians,” 93-105, 
121-182; sketch, 98. 

Titus, William A., Wisconsin Writers, 
reviewed, 333-384. 

Tobacco, crop grown by Scandinavians, 
426-427, 430. 

Tonet, Belgian settlement, 339. 

Town, H. S., letter, 281. 

Town Line Road, boundary, 4, 35. 

Treaty of 1825, at Prairie du Chien, 
243. 

Trempealeau County, archeological in- 
vestigations in, 109, 227; Scandina- 
vians in, 481. 

Turkey River, fort located near, 186. 

Turner, A. J., papers, 278. 

Turner, W. J., associate of John Nagle, 
228. 

Turnvereine, German societies, 415. 

Tweed, W. M., boss of New York, 821. 

Twenty-sixth Wisconsin Regiment, 
members of, 1386. 

Twiggs, Maj. David E., in Mexican 
War, 66; builds fort, 487; commands, 
438; sketch, 90. 

Two Rivers, residents, 220. 

Tyler, John, signs land patent, 5. 


Usatprne, James, taverner, 447. 

Union Grove, residents, 87, 140, 168; 
school, 135. 

Unitarians, in Kenosha, 800, 871-372, 
882; in Milwaukee, 407. 

University of Illinois, Studies, cited, 
419. 

“Up and Down the Chippewa River,” 
by R. K. Boyd, 243-261; correction, 


449. 

Usher, Ellis B., “Puritan Influence in 
Wisconsin,” cited, 264; Wisconsin, 
cited, 415; death, 451. 

Utley, William H., letter, 269. 














Van Curve, Mrs. C. O., Three-score 
Years and Ten, cited, 440, 446. 

Van Cleve, Lieut. H. P., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 440; married, 446. 

Van der Meuhlen, William. See Wil- 
liam Vandermoon. 

Vandermoon, William, family, 33. 

Vandewalker, Nina C., gives publicity, 
58. 

Van Meter, Mary, Hudson teacher, 
210. 

Van Meter, Miles H., Hudson pioneer, 
205; builds hotel, 211. 

Van Wyck, Anthony, superintendent of 
Kenosha schools, 292-293, 296. 

Van Wyck, Mrs. Louise Wood, Keno- 
sha pupil, 293, 312. 

Vaughn, Mary, Paris district teacher, 
89; attends country school, 41. 

Vaughn family, Kenosha County pio- 
neers, 30, 39-41. 

Vera Cruz (Mex.), in Mexican War, 
68-69, 71; yellow fever in, 87. 

Vernon County, Scandinavians in, 429- 
430. 

Vicksburg (Miss.), besieged, 381. 

Viebahn, Charles F., educator, 223. 

Vilas County, Scandinavians in, 482. 

Viroqua, Scandinavians in, 429. 

Vogel, H., cited, 405. 


Wane, Isaiah, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Wagoner, Caroline G. See Mrs. An- 
drew Davison. 

Walhain, Belgian settlement, 839. 

Walker, Clarence, Kenosha pupil, 293. 

Wallace, Patrick, donor, 453. 

Wallber, Emil, Milwaukee attorney, 
271-272; cited, 416. 

Walsh, Felix, pioneer, 220. 

Walsh, Sarah, Milwaukee teacher, 220. 

Walsh, Senator Thomas J., remarks of, 
220-228. 

Walstow, James, Hudson pioneer, 204, 
206. 

Walworth County, grain brought from, 
18. 

Wanigan, meaning, 255. 

War Eagle, steamboat, 215. 

Warn, E. M. S., donor, 226. 

Warner, Ambrose, marriage, 193; re- 
turns to Wisconsin, 199; auction, 200, 

Warner, Mrs. Ambrose, “Recollections 
of Farm Life,” 198-208. 
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Warner, Ernest N., death, 224. 

Warner family, visit Ambrose Warner, 
197; lease homestead, 201. 

Warrior, on the Mississippi, 184. 

Warvelle, George, Kenosha pupil, 301. 

Washburn, C. C., papers, 225, 814; 
governor, 267, 276, 315; in Congress, 
814; defeated for reélection, 277, 817; 
vote for, 278; letter to, 814; charac- 
ter sketched, 814-821. 

Washburn, Israel, sons, 315, 821. 

Washburn, Israel Jr., in Congress, 814; 
governor of Maine, 315. 

Washburn, William Drew, sketch, 315. 

Washburn, Woolsey, Paris district 
teacher, 37. 

Washburn Papers, described, 225, 814- 
821 


Washburne, Elihu B., letter, 314; rela- 
tion to brothers, 815-317; sketch, 315. 

Washington (D. C.), sends message, 
156; funeral services at, 157; In- 
dians visit, 184; Taylor at, 215. 

Washington University, professor at, 
219. 

Washington Woman, Winnebago, 446. 

Watertown, tablet dedicated at, 48, 59; 
residents, 51-52, 58; convention at, 
55; kindergarten at, 57; census of 
1870, 277; vote, 278. 

Watertown Weltbiirger, cited, 279. 

Waukechewan, Indian diety, 97-105. 

Waukesha County, Scandinavians in, 
428 


Waukesha County Historical Society, 
activities, 113, 231, 456. 

Waupaca, Scandinavians at, 429. 

Waupaca County, Scandinavians in, 
429. 

Wau-pe-she-ka. See White Cloud. 

Wautlet, Joseph, Belgian, 348. 

Weber, Peter, enlists, 136. 

Weis, G. A., committeeman, 417. 

Weld, Prof. A. H., Hudson teacher, 
210. 

Wells, James B., owns Agency farm, 
448 


Welsh family, mentioned, 86. 

Wendricks, Frank J., Belgian, 348. 

West Point (N. Y.), graduates, 63, 88, 
897, 487-440. 

West Wisconsin Railway, opened in 
1871, 217. 

Westbote, German paper, 60. 
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Westby, Scandinavians in, 429-430. 

Wetherby, Lucian P., Hudson judge, 
206. 

Whaley, J. M., Hudson pioneer, 204, 
210. 

Wheeler, Arthur D., of Chicago, 309. 

Wheeler, Jerome, at Kenosha, 308-309. 

Wheeler, Jerome Winthrop, of St. 
Paul, 309. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Kate Deming, Kenosha 
teacher, 306-310, 374. 

Whiskey Ring, members, 270; in Wis- 
consin politics, 318, 320. 

Whitaker, Fannie, Kenosha pupil, 312; 
married, 313. 

White Cloud (Prophet), in Black 
Hawk War, 184. 

Whitewater Normal School, pupil, 193; 
Bible used in, 407. 

Whitewater Prairie, farm, 193. 

Whitford, William, president of Mil- 
ton Academy, 193. 

Whitney, Daniel, builds sawmill, 443. 

Whitney’s Rapids, on upper Wisconsin, 
443 


Whittling Society, Mormon organiza- 
tion, 188. 

Wight, Dr. O. W., cited, 412-413. 

Wight, William Ward, death, 323. 

Wild Cat, Winnebago Indian, 446. 

Wilkins, William, secretary of war, 64. 

Willis, Grove, conduct, 39-40. 

Willis family, Kenosha County pio- 
neers, 30. 

Willis Place, farm, 22; farm adjoin- 
ing, 30. 

Willow River, at Hudson, 206; mills on, 
213, 217; warehouse on, 216. 

Wilson, Mrs. Emmett, at Oshkosh, 396. 

Wilson, G. L., donor, 453. 

Wilson, William, Hudson pioneer, 206. 

Wilson family, Dunn County pioneers, 
190. 

Winkleman, Mrs. F. C., donor, 107. 

Winkler, F. C., on committee, 268. 

Winnebago County, Scandinavians in, 
429. 

Winnebago County Archeological and 
Historical Society, activities, 231, 456. 

Winnebago Indians, at Prairie du 
Chien, 183-184; treaty made with, 
186; death of chief, 224; in Black 
Hawk War, 441; Agency for, 444; 


famine among, 445-446; cede lands, 
447-448. 

Winnebago Lake, Indians on, 95; re- 
move from, 444. 

Winnetka (Ill.), resident, 164; school 
system, 308. 

Wisconsin, Indians in, 95; boundary 
relocated, 109; climate, 21, 213; 
wheat crops, 12; during Civil War, 
81, 36, 136; politics of the seventies, 
262-282, 317-321, 408-418; abolishes 
capital punishment, 393; foreign 
groups in, 339-353, 412, 419-436. 

Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters, article cited, 404. 

Wisconsin Adjutant General’s Office, 
donor, 452. 

Wisconsin Dells, Black Hawk captured 
at, 184. 

Wisconsin River, and Black Hawk 
War, 184; horse taken across, 185; 
hay cut on, 187; early lumbering on, 
437, 443. 

Wisconsin State Association for Pro- 
tection of Personal Liberty, 269; 
meeting, 270. 

Wisconsin State Journal. See Madison 
State Journal. 

Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
depleted, 150. 

Wisconsin University, professor at, 
219. 

Wise, P. V., officer of Hudson organ- 
ization, 212. 

Wolf River, Keshena on, 95; sturgeon, 
121. 

Wood, Jesse, Hudson pioneer, 205. 

Wood, Louise. See Van Wyck. 

Wood County, mill in, 443. 

Woodman, Cyrus, papers, 277; partner, 
816. 

Woodruff, Rev. 
218. 

Woodworth, Charles, Paris district 
teacher, 152. 

Woodworth, in Kenosha County, 309- 
810, 354. 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, meeting, 384. 

Worth, Col. William J., in Mexican 
War, 66-69, 84; orders, 72, 74, 77-78; 
sketch, 90. 





» Hudson minister, 


Xocuicatco temple, in Mexico, 85. 
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“YanxeE-Tevron Rivalry in Wiscon- 
sin Politics of the Seventies,’ by 
Herman J. Deutsch, 262-282, 403-418. 

Yellow River, school removed from, 
186. 

Yorkville Township, celebrates, 


184; 
district school, 354-370. 
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Youkers, Mrs. Henry S., donor, 227. 
Youmans, Henry M., death, 450. 
Young, Brigham, buys lumber, 188. 


Zeer, John, diary loaned, 226. 
Zelie, Adelbert, donor, 226. 
Zottman, Fred, Hudson pioneer, 206. 





